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Towards aNew Realism 


ATURALISM is played out. The 

masses of documented material, 

photographic, literal, unasham- 

ed, and unabridged, which have 
been the corpus of so much fiction in the 
last decade, grow tiresome. They are 
neither science nor history nor fine art. As 
evidence of the wounds and disorganiza- 
tion of society since the war they had their 
yalue, but will any one ever read again 
the fiction that was made of them? Not for 
pleasure certainly, not for ideas, not for 
the sustenance of the imagination. We 
must have either a new realism, or ro- 
mance. Romance just now is frankly in- 
credible. Our mood is wrong for it, and 


every effort in that direction stops short | 


of excellence because it infallibly recalls 
a romantic tradition which seems to be on 
its last legs. There is no stimulus any more 
in Rousseau; the eighteenth century is 
already beginning to be more powerful in 
our minds than the nineteenth, except 
where habit and early training still pre- 
vail. 

But what will be a new realism? There 
must be some new ideas of reality, and 


these can scarcely spring from the physi- | . 
“4 Ae ng a | believed, or professed to believe, that his 


cist’s discovery of the insubstantiality of 
matter. They must concern society rather 
than atoms and be in opposition to modes 
of feeling and of thought out of accordance 


with what is actually happening in the | 


human race. 

A sociological philosopher of the twen- 
ties, the Italian Pareto, is being passed 
through American universities in rough 
English transcripts, or read in Italian or 
French. It is said that he provides a basis 
from which analysis can proceed and the 
imagination be set to work upon new 
structures. We hope soon to present in 
this Review a discussion of his work. Cer- 
tainly a philosophic interpretation more 
subtle and more plastic than Marxism and 
more applicable to the mental problems of 
civilization than the researches of physical 
science, is bitterly needed. Like many a 
decade before us, we carry the ill-assorted 
baggage of the past on our shoulders, and 
the burden begins to grow intolerable, as 
burdens will when their usefulness grows 
doubtful. We must make up our minds 
about so many things, yet without some 
fixed principles to go on minds whirl like 
flywheels. The communists have put on a 
belt that hitches us to economic mate- 
rialism. The fascists have another ready. 
Realism will study the nature and purpose 
and probable results of the load. 

An able critic has suggested that the 

(Continued on next page) 





Motion Spurts 
By Joun PEALE BIsHoP 
OR forty years, for forty one, 
Sparing the profits of the sun, 
This farmer piled his meagre hoard 
To buy at last a rattly Ford. 


Now crouched on a scared smile he feels 
Motion spurt beneath his heels, 
Rheumatically intent shifts gears 

And loosens the joints of rustic years. 


Now morning light obscures the stars, 
He swerves avoiding other cars; 
Wheels with the road, does not discern 
He eastward goes at every tupn. 


Nor how his aged limbs are hurled 

Through all the motions of the world, 

While wild past farms, past ricks, past 
trees 

He perishes toward Hercules. 
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Henry Adams Once More’ 


By CARL BECKER 





T was said of Thiers that he concealed 
his opinion of Napoleon in twenty 
volumes; it might be said of Henry 
Adams that he wrote thirty volumes 
to provide posterity with a psychological 
puzzle. The puzzle is to find out why, hav- 
ing written all these admirable books, he 


life was a failure. Several explanations 
were offered on the occasion of the pub- 
lication of his “The Education of Henry 
Adams”—that extraordinary book which 
leaves the reader certain of nothing ex- 
cept that Henry Adams, by his own ac- 
count of it, never had an education. Un- 
able to accept this palpable absurdity, I 
have long wished that someone would 
write a full length life of this most fasci- 
nating and perverse of the Adamses—a 
biography that would explain the auto- 
biography, that would, in short, reveal the 


| secret of Henry Adams. The announce- 


ment of a life by James Truslow Adams 
led me to hope that my wish had come 
true. 

It turns out that Mr. Adams has not 
done quite what I had hoped, for the ade- 
quate reason that his book was “originally 
written for a collected edition of [Henry 
Adams’s] Works,” and is now published 
separately only because that enterprise 
had to be temporarily abandoned. Re- 
garded in this light, his short sketch is ad- 
mirable, a model of what an introduction 
to an edition of collected works should be. 
It is not too long. It gives, in chronological 
order, all the essential known facts about 
Henry Adams’s life and activities, with 
just the sort of explanatory comment 
needed by one who might be using his col- 
lected works. In addition there emerges, 
from this running comment, a portrait of 
the man Henry Adams. The portrait is 
not, so to speak, painted and set up be- 
fore us in any one chapter of the book; but 
the preliminary sketches from which we 
may compose it are to be found, scattered 
here and there, in the author’s estimates 
of Adams’s writings, the notation of his 
characteristic traits, and in many perti- 
nent suggestions as to the motives that 
may have determined his less obvious ac- 
tions, the frustrations that may in part ex- 
plain his whimsical paradoxes, his ob- 
viously exaggerated self-depreciation. I 
find myself disagreeing with Mr. Adams’s 
critical judgment only in two instances. I 
think he estimates too highly Henry 
Adams’s disquisitions on history as a sci- 
ence, and I think he admires the “Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres” for the wrong 


*Henry Adams. By James TrusLow 
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reasons. Unique and fascinating as the 
“Saint Michel” is, I cannot think it throws 
the “clearest and most concentrated light 
to be turned on the medieval period by 
any single volume in perhaps any lan- 
guage.” Say rather that it throws a highly 
diffused, stained-glass light on the mind 
of Henry Adams. 

Excellent as the book is for its original 
purpose, it is not as comprehensive a 
treatment as the subject deserves, or as 
Mr. Adams woultl no doubi have piveu 
had he set out to write a biography in the 
usual sense. One would like, for example, 
a more detailed analysis of Henry Adams’s 
“History of the United States,” and a more 
searching criticism of those interesting 
works, “A Letter to Teachers of History,” 
and “The Rule of Phase Applied to His- 
tory.” One would like, above all, a less 
fragmentary and casual, a more resolute 
attempt to formulate a closely integrated 
psychological interpretation of the life and 
personality of Henry Adams. Mr. Adams 
will perhaps shy off at the words “psycho- 
logical interpretations.” Call it what you 
will, the thing itself is in his book, despite 
his disclaimers. I shall not attempt,” he 
says, “any biological inferences as to 
Henry Adams’s inheritance nor any Freu- 
dian guesses as to his childhood.” Again: 
“When one has to delineate a human soul 
from fragmentary documents, it is merely 
insolent egotism to claim that one has 
plumbed the depths.” Surely no biog- 
rapher can rightly claim, no sensible critic 
expect, so much. But after all a biog- 
rapher, if he aims to “delineate a human 
soul,” must somehow get beneath the sur- 
face meaning of the documents, fragmen- 
tary though they may be, and indeed al- 
ways are. Mr. Adams does himself en- 
deavor, neither inexpertly nor unsuccess- 
fully, to do so. I suspect he is merely rais- 
ing his voice a little as a warning to critics 
not to class him with the “debunkers.” I 
don’t ask him, or any one, to debunk 
Henry Adams, the less so since Henry 
Adams has, far better than any one else 
could do it, debunked himself. 

Why should Henry Adams have felt it 
necessary to debunk himself? Why should 
he have employed all the resources of his 
sardonic humor, all his talent for paradox 
and allusive innuendo and recessive ironic 
overstatement, to make himself small? 
This is the very nub of the riddle; and one 
need not claim to have plumbed the depths 
to suggest, as a possible reading of it, that 
Henry Adams was impelled to debunk 
himself a little because he had in some 
sense “bunked” his life. Having resisted 
his genius and partly renounced his true 

(Continued on page 524) 





Russta in Solution 


THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN RE- 
VOLUTION. By Leon Trotsky. Vol. 2. 
The Attempted Counter-Revolution. 
Vol. 3. The Triumph of the Soviets. 
Translated by Max Eastman. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. 1933. $7. 

Reviewed by Smney Hoox 

HE second and third volumes of 

Trotsky’s monumental “History 

of the Russian Revolution” com- 

pletes the most significant histor- 
ical study which has yet appeared in the 
twentieth century. It is a contribution of 
the first order not only to historiography 
but to literature, social psychology, and 
the philosophy of history as well. Not the 
least of its merits is the openness with 
which Trotsky reveals the inescapable 
bias of personality and perspective which 
enter into every historical reconstruction 
of the past. He does not strain after an 
impossible objectivity—a virtue which 
colorless and undistinguished historical 
narratives claim for themselves as com- 
pensation for having failed to achieve 
everything else. By candidly affirming his 
class allegiance, by explicitly stating the 
criteria of relevance and plausibility 
which have guided the selection of detail, 
and by refusing to be victimized by the 
scientific historian’s prejudice that be- 
cause human actions are determined, 
there is fo point in attributing moral re= 
sponsibility to historical agents and in 
passing judgments of value upon them— 

Trotsky places in his reader’s hands the 

means by which the historical construc- 

tion may be checked and criticized. The 
critical reader will often conclude that 

Trotsky is partial; never that he is arbi- 

trary. And after all, the whole truth about 

anything—whatever that may mean—can 
only be grasped in a series of partial 
views. 

No less important in an historian than 
a sense of evidence and the power of dra- 
matic reconstruction is his philosophy of 
history. Trotsky is indisputably the most 
brilliant Marxist in the world today—a 
Marxist in blood, temperament, and con- 
crete logic. His only weakness, consist- 
ently betrayed in all his writings, arises 
from an inadequate theoretical formula- 
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tion of the philosophy of history by which 
he lives, and one which he applies with 
much mastery to the complex interplay 
of historical chronicle, social forces, and 
personality. Indeed, his specific analyses 
are sometimes incompatible with his 
avowed theory. This is true of the funda- 
mental thesis of his book. 

Trotsky would have us believe that the 
Russian revolution was inevitable. In the 
course of his narrative, however, he con- 
clusively demonstrates that if some events 
had fallen out differently—if Lenin had 
not reached Russia, and if, once there, he 
had not, down to the very last, fought a 
central executive committee which was 
more ready to rely upon the automatic 
operation of the great social historic 
forces than to prepare the insurrection— 
the October revolution might very well 
not have occurred when it did. It might 
even not have occurred at all. 


To be sure the historical events leading | 


up to October are shown to have been in- 
evitable after they have occurred. But 
unless the law of causality is to be called 
into question, this can be established for 





every historical event once it is over and | 


done with. A critical use of the materia- 
listic conception of history shows that it 
is easier to establish the fact that some 
things could not have occurred than to 
prove that what did occur was the only 
thing that could possibly have occurred. 
Objective social forces determine what 
may be and what cannot be; but only the 
living affirmations of class activity can de- 
termine what must be. 

Trotsky more than once admits this 
about the Russian revolution. Discussing 
the differences which broke out among 
the members of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Bolshevik party on the 
eve of the revolution, he writes: 


A revolutionary situation cannot be 
preserved at will. If the Bolsheviks had 
not seized the power in October and No- 
vember, in all probability they would 
not have seized it at all. Instead of firm 
leadership the masses would have found 
among the Bolsheviks that same dis- 
parity between word and deed which 
they were already sick of, and they 
would have ebbed away in the course 
af ti-c-er thres-months from~thie party 
which had deceived their hopes, just 
as they had recently ebbed away from 
the Social Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks. A part of the workers would have 
fallen into indifferentism, another part 
would have burned up their force in 
convulsive movements, in anarchistic 
flare-ups, in guerilla skirmishes, in a 





Terror dictated by revenge and despair. | 


The breathing spell thus offered would 

have been used by the bourgeoisie to 

conclude a separate peace with the 

Hohenzollerns, and stamp out the revo- 

lutionary organizations. Russia would 

again have been included in the circle 
of capitalist states as a semi-imperialist, 
semi-colonial country. 

Upon what factors did the resolution 
to seize power depend during the crucial 
moments when the question hung in the 
balance, and when Lenin himself was 
moved to proclaim: “The success of the 
Russian and world revolution depends 
upon two or three days’ struggle?” Trots- 
ky’s detailed analysis leaves no doubt that 
in the concrete revolutionary situation 
of 1917 it was the character of the Bol- 
shevik party as a whole which, despite 
the waverings of some of its leaders, mus- 
tered sufficient intelligence, flexibility, 
and will to action to insure a practically 
bloodless triumph. Trotsky is the first 
Marxist historian to do justice to the gi- 
gantic role of the political party in the his- 
torical process. The true hero of the Rus- 
sian revolution is not Lenin—as some 
idolators, and in some pages of the first 
volume, even Trotsky, himself suggests— 
but the Bolshevik party, of which Lenin 
was an integral part, and which prepared 
itself for action by the interstitial proc- 
esses of self-criticism. The lessons which 
Trotsky’s history conveys are reinforced 
by the negative experiences of the Italian 
proletariat in 1921 and the German prole- 
tariat in 1923, and again in 1933, when due 
to the absence of an aktionsfihig revo- 
lutionary party, the waves of reaction 
closed over its head. The contemporary 
implications of Trotsky’s emphasis are no 
less impressive than their historical bear- 
ings. A revolutionary political party which 
fails to meet certain minimum conditions 
of intelligence, courage, and democratic 
self-criticism, cannot hope to come to 





power by its own efforts; and if sudden 
social upsurge vaults it into power, it can- 
not hope to remain there and still be faith- 
ful to its principles. 

Trotsky’s abstract formulation of his 
philosophy does not reflect the multiplic- 
ity and variety which his actual descrip- 
tions contain. He speaks too often, and 
sometimes with mystic fervor, “of that 
mighty obedience to natural law which 
characterizes the development of great 
revolutions.” Yet the seam of historical 
necessity in his analysis is woven with 
many more short-and-broken threads 
than his formal statements take note of. 
This disparity is a tribute to Trotsky’s 
honesty. For he is too sensitive to the in- 
fluence of factors which derive from out- 
side the monistically determined eco- 


in a negative, the recapitulation of Feb- 
ruary and the rehearsal for October. The 
Bolsheviks—in temporary defeat—did not 
attend this rhetorical banquet at which 
Kerensky, Kornilov, and the Socialist 
Conciliators sought to compose their dif- 
ferences; but their ghost haunts every 
session, and its cry, “Political power can- 
not be divided; make way for the Soviets,” 
can be heard above the shrill histor- 
ical eloquence of Kerensky, the staccato 


| threats of Kornilov, and the unconvinc- 


nomic system to force his conclusions into | 


the doctrinaire mold of “orthodox” Marx- 
ism. That is why the situations he de- 
scribes seem to grow organically under 
his hands. But Trotsky does make an he- 
roic effort to reconcile his rigid and ab- 





ing volubility of the compromisers whose 
“orthodox” Marxist theory had not pre- 
pared them to expect a social revolution 
in Russia. From this point on in the his- 
torical narrative, the dramatic tension of 
the recital, which in the first few crowded 
chapters of the second volume had suf- 
fered a lapse, returns to the level of the 
first volume, and moves forward from 
one brilliant chapter to another until the 
final accounts of the insurrection and the 
congress of the soviet dictatorship in the 
third volume bring the analysis to a close. 














MENDING THE NET. By Thomas Eakins. 


stract determinism with the weiter of con- 
tingent detail. He suggests that historical 
patterns work themselves out not only 
through human effort but sometimes de- 
spite it. The waverings of individuals, 





| , so 
“It is to be hoped that this “close” is only 
| a tentative one, for Trotsky would be the 


first to admit that the Russian revolution 


| did not end with the events of October 
| 25th. 


their uncertainties, error, and despair, | 


merely accent the grandeur of the whole. 
This is strangely reminiscent of Hegel’s 
die List der Vernunft (The Cunning of 
Reason) which uses the passion and fear 
of men to achieve its predetermined ra- 
tional plan: 


If we were to unfold on a screen the 
most brilliant of Napoleon’s victories, 


the film would show us, side by side | 


with genius, scope, ingenuity, heroism, 
also the irresolution of individual mar- 
shals, the confusion of generals unable 
to read the map, the stupidity of officers, 


and the panic of whole detachments, | 


even down to the bowels relaxed with 
fright. This realistic document would 
only testify that the army of Napoleon 


consisted not of the automatons of leg- | 


end, but of living Frenchmen born and 
brought up during the break between 
two epochs. And the picture of human 
weaknesses would only the more plain- 
ly emphasize the grandeur of the whole. 
Can it be denied, however, that human 


weakness might reach a point where it 
will lose the victory, and spoil the pic- 


historically determined but often results 
from a conjunction of relatively indepen- 
dent series of events? 

Trotsky’s history achieves its most sig- 
nificant unity in its representation of ac- 
tion. It dramatizes the conflict of classes 
not only in the open struggle in the streets 


The task of the historian is to under- 
stand history not to reconstruct it. But 
as in all other things, the experience of 
an event, if not a sufficient, is at least a 


| necessary, condition for proper compre- 


hension. Not all who undergo the experi- 
ence of love understand what it means 
to be in love. The experiences of the past 
are forever irrecoverable. And yet in 


| words the past can be imaginatively re- 


constructed. Fortunately, the check upon 
the imaginative reconstruction in Trots- 
ky’s history can be derived from the 
actual experiences of the historical par- 
ticipants and spectators. And since Trotsky 
could not have been everywhere at once, 
it is important to know how veridical his 
imaginative projections are. In this con- 
nection I know of no greater tribute that 
has been paid to an historian than the 
declaration of Arthur Ransome who was 
on the scene at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution—a scene which Trotsky recon- 
structed from available data fourteen 


| years later: “I could not believe,” Ran- 
. . | some wrote after reading the first volume, 
ture? And that this point is not always 


“that Trotsky was not there.” 
Readers of the English translation owe 


| Max Eastman an unutterable debt of grat- 
| itude for what is probably the most re- 


but in the fevered calm of party confer- | 


ence and legislative debate, in the secret 
code of the diplomats, and the private dia- 
ries of public figures. The very verbiage 
and rhetoric of statesmen become telling 
illustrations of the irreconcilable pur- 
poses and the iron-clad “either-or” logic 
generated within the revolutionary situa- 
tion. The chapter on “The State Confer- 
ence in Moscow” in the second volume is 
reconstructed from the minutes of the ses- 
sion and descriptions from participants. 
Yet the proceedings come alive under 
Trotsky’s febrile pen and we can see, as 





markable rendition ever made from a 
Russian prose text by an English trans- 
lator. 





Towardsa New Realism 


(Continued from preceding page) 
next popular successes in fiction will deal 
with the return of the younger generation 
to the loyalties, the endurances, and the 
self-denials of their elders. But this would 
be only a confession of defeat for restless 
egoism. There will be no new powerful 
school of fiction (or drama, or poetry for 
that matter) until we have coldly and 
clearly reconsidered, like the eighteenth 





for, and how, and why. To Fielding or 
Smollett or Dr. Johnson or Jane Austen, 
our fiction would seem curiously purpose~ 
less. Not purposeless because it conveys 
no moral, but purposeless in the deeper 
sense of a study of life that has no frame 
and hence no standards or principles. 
What to expect of humanity was a con- 
sideration which the Greeks made a chief 
concern of both their philosophy and their 
humanism, and Seneca’s echoing of So- 
crates’s amazement that civilized man 
should be willing to waste his time on 
undirected enterprises while tenaciously 
conserving his goods, is still an impressive 
document. What to expect of humanity, 
what men live for, has not been a subject 
which interested either dramatists or fic- 
tionists in our time. The best writers have 


| proceeded on an instinctive basis which 


has often served them well; the second 
best have either dodged the problem, or 


| choked us with theories, which is a very 


different thing from the shrewd insight of 
a Voltaire, or even the illuminating prej- 


| udice of a Stendahl. It is not theories, 


ideologies, doctrines, but a fresh view of 


| the realities in human cause and effect 





which will be the raison d’étre of a new 
fiction. Muddled techniques, indecisive 
experiments, propaganda, warped char- 
acterization, and a failure in humor and 
humanity alike, in so much fiction in our 
day, may all be due to the lack of that 
poised idea of man as a creature of prej- 
udice, infinitely human, infinitely self- 
deluded, which Moliére had and Fielding 
and Jane Austen. 





A Massive Figure 


THOMAS EAKINS, HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By Ltoyp Goopricx. Published 
for the Whitney Museum of American 
Art by the Studio Publications. 1933. $10. 

Reviewed by FRANK JEweTTt MATHER 
ITH a gravity and thorough- 
ness befitting his theme, Mr. 
Lloyd Goodrich writes the 
scanty annals of Eakins’s 

life, adding a succinct but weighty ap- 


| preciation of the work. The author has 
| had access to Eakins’s papers, and presents 
| much new and inteersting material con- 


| 
| 
| 











century, the question of what men live 


cerning his student days at Paris. The 
quite objective and factual treatment is 
in refreshing contrast to the fluffy soi- 
disant psychological biography of the day. 
From the mere facts and scattered say- 
ings emerges the massive figure of the 
great artist. One feels that Eakins, who 
loathed easy publicity, would approve this 
book. There are seventy good illustrations, 
a complete list of works, an index, and a 
bibliography. A prolonged labor of re- 
search has been performed without eva- 
sion or lassitude, with the result of one of 
the most distinguished artist biographies 
of our generation. 

There are naturally minor inaccuracies 
and here and there a slip in judgment, but 
they do not affect the value of the book. 
The New York critics cannot fairly be 
charged with neglect of Eakins and tardi- 
ness in recognizing his great quality. He 
rarely exhibited at New York, and even 
at Philadelphia only fitfully. No real sur- 
vey of his work was natural or easy be- 
fore the Memorial Exhibition after his 
death. Nor is it quite accurate to say that 
the tardy acclaim came chiefly from critics 
favorable to the newest.movements. The 
conservative critics, the minority of the 
Right, unanimously did their little bit. 

This admirable monograph is not likely 
to be superseded. For this reason it is a 
pity that the printer, William Edwin 
Rudge, who otherwise has made an ex- 
ceptionally good book, should not have 
found a way to reduce its really appalling 
weight. 





Hanging on the wall of Got Begot House, 
Winchester, England, is the following 
poem: 


As we meet and touch each day 
The many travelers on our way 

Let every such brief contact be, 
A glorious helpful ministry. 


The contact of the soil and seed 
Each giving to the other’s need, 
Each helping on the other’s best 
And blessing each, as others blest. 
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Bully Boy 
MIKE FINK: King of Mississippi Keel- 
boatmen. By WALTER Bar and FRANK- 
tin J. Metne. New York: Henry Holt & 

Company. 1933. $3. 

Reviewed by Bernarp De Voto 

HE greatest of the bully boys has 

at last been lifted out of the fading 

newsprint where the few who 

know of him in these soberer days 
have hitherto had to seek him out, and 
has been given the recognition due him 
and as much.as may be of biography. The 
enterprise of Mr. Blair and Mr. Meine 
works realistically in the social history of 
the American frontier and adds a con- 
siderable force to a current of dissent that 
had begun to run against a number of 
sanctified literary ideas. It is an amusing 
turn that utilizes the hardest drinking and 
hardest fighting riverman, himself grown 
something of a myth, for the destruction 
of mythology, and yet that is the burden 
of this salty and enormously entertaining 
book. Another area about which the evan- 
gelical critics have exercised their intui- 
tive knowledge thus comes under the 
scrutiny of fact, with the usual embar- 
rassment to intuition. Their preference for 
investigation over guesswork and for fact- 
finding over lofty thinking will probably 
earn the epithet “pedant” for the authors: 
a pedant would seem to be a man who 
knows what he is talking about, whereas 
one who disdains knowledge as an acces- 
sory to assurance is, instead, a prophet. 

The America to which Mike Fink be- 
longed, the frontier of the forests, the 
rivers, and the fur trade, was one which 
prophecy has chosen to denounce as Puri- 
tanical and repressed. Yet it is hard to de- 
tect the influence of Puritanism on Mike’s 
career or on the race which laughed at and 
enjoyed that career and confided it to the 
folklore that is the surest evidence of au- 
thenticity. Brawler, drinker, wencher, the 
champion hard man of a hard race, king of 
the keelboatmen, half-horse, half-alli- 
gator, and all pizen, Mike is unquestion- 
ably an offence to the sensitive and a hu- 
miliation to those who would be happier 
if there had been art galleries or phi- 
losophers at Natchez-under-the-Hill. But, 
for all that, it is hard to see how either 
Calvinism or the romantic movement in 
action, gave birth to him. It is just as hard 
to find in him the bourgeois ideology 
which his frontier means to another kind 
of prophecy now taking shape below 
Fourteenth Street. 

The effort of Messrs. Blair and Meine has 
been to find out as much as possible about 
Mike, to gather together all the stories 
and legends in which he figures, and then 
to display him against the gorgeous back- 
ground of his time. That their labor has 
been enormous is obvious to anyone who 
has worked in their field; it ought to be 
apparent even to expositors who are con- 
temptuous of fact. First of all, then, here 
are the facts about Mike Fink—never be- 
fore gathered together in one place, a 
good many of them never before ascer- 
tained. It is now possible to follow Mike 
from his birth at Pittsburg through the 
great days of his scouting, hunting, and 
keelboating, to his melancholy end on the 
upper Missouri—and to follow him with 
an extraordinary degree of confidence, 
considering the material from which his 
biography must be written. Where facts 
are not recoverable, the authors have sup- 
ported the narrative with material drawn 
from the cognate literature of the time. 











The facts form the indispensable frame- 
work, but the labor which unearthed them 
has made also a rich harvest of the anec- 
dotes, legends, and more ambitious fiction 
that has clustered about Mike, and these 
are the important things. It is an absorb- 
ing, an uproarious chronicle, packed full 
of Indian warfare, feats of marksmanship, 
trailmaking, trail-reading, rioting, drink- 
ing, wenching, skill, courage, daredevil- 


try, sudden attack, midnight skulking, | 
murder, pillage, eye-gouging, tall talk, | 


loud singing, and louder laughter. An odd 
folk, these Puritan-Pioneers! They are 
here presented in a curiously exuberant 
mood for the repressed. It was in this way 


that the nation’s freight moved down its | 
rivers, that its boundaries pressed west- | 
ward in something that may have been | 


manifest destiny but was not, by a Mor- 


mon block, any kind of solemnity. It was, | 


observe, frontiersmen who created the 
Mike Fink stories, and, among a good 
many others, frontiersmen who laughed 
at them. 

The Fink stories belong to the category 
of legend—or fable, if you like, or folk- 
lore. And yet, as Messrs. Blair and Meine 
several times observe, they are the vehi- 
cle of realism. Wearing the form of this 
humor, realism first enters American fic- 
tion; it is with the frontier humor that the 
realistic depiction of American character 
first becomes a literary force. The authors 
quietly point out the nature of the litera- 


| ture against which this humor made its 


way in the periodicals and annuals. There 
had been before it no opposition 
to the swooning Ange- 
linas, the bearded 
barons with pasts 
in piracy or 
bastardy, of 
our ro- 
mance. The 
obser- 
vation 
is com- 
mended to 
prophets. 
Itisonly *% 
one of in- 
numerable 
meaty asides that 
accompany the narra- 
tive. 

Do I make clear that this is an important 
book? It is first of all exciting reading, a 
rapid narrative supported by the gorgeous 
phase of our past with which it deals, but 
it is more than that. It is a source book for 
both history and literary criticism, fields 
which for the first time in America are 
beginning to find much in common. It will 
hereafter be indispensable to students of 
American literature. But it has a further 
indispensability: in recovering this rich 
material, the authors have added to the 
outline of the American experience. That 
outline takes shape with increasing clear- 
ness, and increasing damage to prophecy. 
This book belongs among a small but 
growing list of unemotional, utterly true 
depictions of the frontier. It helps to make 
clear what kind of people the Americans 
were. 

The American Spectator, in its “Re- 
quired Reading” has invented a service- 
able implement. “Mike Fink” must here- 
after be Required Reading for everyone 
who undertakes to study the national soul 
or interpret its manifestations. The pe- 
culiar merit of such books is that they 
give meaning to that otherwise futile 
effort of prophecy. 
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Poet and Man 


LAST POEMS. By D. H. Lawrence. With 
an Introduction by Richard Aldington. 
New York: The Viking Press. 1933. $3. 

Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 

S volume will be invaluable to 

all those who have speculated 

upon what a tortured poet was and 

what he might have been. It is im- 
portant as spiritual biography; fascinating 
in its revelation of a temperament seeking, 
and only sometimes finding, its technique; 
rich in its exhibit of connotations and con- 
trasts. From two books of manuscripts 
left by D. H. Lawrence and found after 
his death, Richard Aldington has collected 
two hundred and seventy-three post- 
humous poems, only two or three of which 
have previously appeared. They are not 
all “poems” by any means, except by 
courtesy title. They are sketches of poems, 
footnotes to poems; they are quick aphor- 


isms and curt epigrams, many of which | 
fall into the group of pensées Lawrence | 


liked to call “Pansies”; some are an un- 
printed part of the snarling, trivial set 
once printed as “Nettles,” while others 
are as different from these as ecstatic 
poetry is different from exacerbated prose. 
And scattered through the volume are the 
amazing moments of revelation: the pro- 
found recordings of this poet’s unending 
battle between his intuitive knowledge 
and his nerves. Thus the book is Law- 
rence’s emotional Last Will and Testa- 
ment as well as his “last poems.” 

The casual reader will be ar- 
rested first of all by the 
least poetic part of 
the collection: by 

the one- and 

two-line 

statements 
Sand re- 
statements 
) through 
which 
Lawrence 
triedto 
summarize 
his attitude to 
the growing 
complexity of ci- 
vilization which he 
believed was destroy- 
ing the integrity as well as the intensity of 
life. Here are Lawrence’s responses and 
irritations, his reactions to the ancient gods 
and the modern goodless God; to the love 
which is possession and to love which is 
too spineless to possess anything; to the 
affectations of art and the abomination of 
the artist; to the Englishman’s false wor- 
ship of “niceness” and the Spaniard’s false 
luxuriance in sin; to sea-bathers and the 
sound of bells and J. C. Squire and the 
failure of the machine and the British 
Broadcasting system and the terra incog- 
nita of consciousness and the choice of 
evils between bourgeois and bolshevist 
and the gladness of death. 

Much has been made recently of Law- 
rence’s influences. Aldington is, I believe, 
the first to chart a relation between Law- 
rence and Joyce. Without forcing a too 
arbitrary kinship or a too ingenious con- 
trast, Aldington points out that Joyce’s 
writing is founded on “the conception of 
Being” while Lawrence’s revolves about 
“the conception of Becoming”; Joyce’s 
work is “static and solid, logically planned, 
smelling of the lamp, a sort of unchristmas 
present to the Lord in Whose sight a thou- 


| sand years are as a day,” whereas Law- 


rence’s work is “fluid, personal, imperfect, 
a series of inconclusive adventures only 
related because they all happened to the 
same man.” 

Aldington might have made a still more 
telling comparison had he gone on to con- 
trast Lawrence with Whitman, correcting 
those critics who have been eager to see 
the Whitman “influence” in the surface 
similarities of self-assertion and sexual 
concern. The unmetrical, loosely rhyth- 
mical form employed by both poets like- 
wise misleads those anxious to build a 
bridge between the two. Actually the two 
poets are almost opposed in extremes, in 
philosophy as well as form. Lawrence’s 
rhythms are brusque and taut, shaped to 
the sentence rather than tuned to lengthy 
stanzas, whereas Whitman’s are large and 
perfervid, flowing into great tidal move- 











ments. Lawrence’s diction is direct, talk- 
patterned, unostentatious; Whitman's is 
florid, equivocal, crammed with gaudy and 
inappropriate neologisms. But the greatest 
difference is in their feeling toward hu- 
manity. Whitman’s cosmic embrace took 
in everything and everybody; Lawrence 
was nauseated by such indiscriminate, all- 
inclusive love. Whitman glorified “the di- 
vine average”; Lawrence distrusted the 
average and scorned his divinity—“en 
masse, the great word of civilization!” 
Whitman foresaw a democratic brother- 
hood, a world of constant companionship; 
the very thought of it revolted Lawrence 
whose one hope was in the separate soul, 
realized through the salvation of loneli- 
ness. Sometimes this disgust is implicit, 
sometimes it is openly expressed; on one 
occasion it is condensed into two lines 
which Lawrence pointedly entitles “Re- 
tort to Whitman.” 


And whoever walks a mile full of false 
sympathy walks to the funeral of the 
whole human race. 


Love, human-huddled love, is the whip 
with which Lawrence flagellated himself 
even to his death. To him nothing was 
more divine than the consummation of 
natural physical and super-sensual desire 
—it was holy for it made men whole. But 
nothing was more execrable than “mental 
love,” the obligation to love, “the disease 
of the mischievous mind”; it made him 
hysterical with anger wherever he found 
it, whether in Whitman or in Jesus. 


When Jesus commanded us to love our 
neighbor 

he forced us to live a great lie, or to 
disobey: 

for we can’t love anybody, neighbor or 
no neighbor, to order— 

and faked love has rotted our marrow. 


But this volume is important not only 
for Lawrence’s differences with the poets 
to whom he has been compared, but for 
the qualities which made him what he be- 
came. The purely pictorial pages are as 
fine as those in “Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers”; the paradoxes of tenderness and 
cruelty, the conflicts between deep pain 
and deeper pleasure, are wholly Lawren- 
tian. The pages do not lack for variety? A 
complete story of self-absorption is packed 
into sixteen ironic lines which Lawrence 
bitterly called “True Love at Last.” Al- 
though obscured by many jingles, by too 
much protesting and nettle-like exaspera- 
tions, there is that recognizably dark 
poetry—‘“the hot blood’s blindfold art”— 
which no admirer of Lawrence can forget. 
At its best, it is as memorable as anything 
he ever wrote; lifting itself above the 
howling Sturm und Drang, it has a purity 
which might be explained by Lawrence’s 
evolving personality or his premonition 
of death. 


The lark nests in his heart 
and the white swan swims 
marshes of his loins, 
and through the wide prairies of his 
breast a young bull herds the cows, 
—— frisk among the daisies of his 
rain. 


in the 


Here is Lawrence’s mystical affirmation 
in the midst of wild and mechanical cries 
of despair. And here, with greater force, 
the conviction is compressed into three 
Blakeian lines: 


There is nothing to save, now all is lost, 
but a tiny core of stillness in the heart 
like the eye of a violet. 


There remain the final poems, the poems 
about death. These are, figuratively, one 
poem, a poem of rebellion put by, a poem 
in which the necessity of struggle and the 
knowledge of its futility, the desire to stay 
and the wish to go are reconciled. The 
poem begins more nobly than any poem 
Lawrence ever composed: 


I sing of autumn and the falling fruit 
and the long journey towards oblivion. 


bs apples falling like great drops of 

lew 

to bruise themselves an exit from them- 
selves. ... 


Here, at the end, we watch the birth of 
a new creation. Lawrence, the ever- 
changing, changes once more; the vitality 
is undiminished, the dignity is increased. 
The private God with whom Lawrence 
was in communion was breaking him 
down to his own oblivion, sending him 
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Poet and Man 


(Continued from preceding page) 
forth “on a new morning, a new man. 
The eloquent “Shadows” declares it fully. 


It begins: 


” 


to watch, from 1603 H Street the political 
Zoo in Washington, in the intervals of 
running about the world searching for an 
explanation of the universe that would 
explain why he never found an explana- 


| tion of his inability to achieve “success.” 


And if tonight my soul may find her | 


peace 

in sleep, and sink in good oblivion, 

and in the morning wake like a new- 
opened flower 

then I have been owen again in God, 
and new-created. . 


And if, as autumn deepens and darkens, 

I feel the pain of falling leaves and stems 
that break in storms 

and trouble and dissolution and distress 

and then the softness of deep shadows 
folding, folding 

around my soul and spirit, around my 
lips 

so sweet, like a swoon, or like the drowse 
of a low sad song 

singing darker than the nightingale, on, 
on, to the solstice 

and the silence of short days, the silence 
of the year, the shadow, 

then I shall know that my life is moving 
still 

with the dark earth, and drenched 

with the deep oblivion of earth’s lapse 
and renewal 


There is nothing to add to the low ring- 
ing of such notes. They furnish their own 
grave commentary; they ask no other re- 
sponse but their own echoes. 


HenryAdams Once More 


(Continued from first page) 
“inheritance” to run after a mess of pot- 
tage, he felt it necessary to tell the world, 
somewhat shamefacedly, why he never 
got the pottage. This I take it is essentially 
Mr. Adams’s own view of the matter, al- 
though of course he never falls to the level 





Why did Henry Adams abandon a ca- 
reer in which he accomplished more in 


| ten years than most men of that profes- 


sion do in a life-time? He says he liked 
the students, and liked teaching them. But 
he did not like faculty meetings (was it 


| necessary to attend them?), and “socially 


he preferred Congressmen to professors” 





.. in spite of the presence of “some of the | 
liveliest and most agreeable of men— | 


James Russell Lowell, Francis J. Child, . . . 


| William James, and a dozen others, who 


would have made the joy of London and 
Paris” had not society spoiled them by 
dubbing them professor.” So, there it is. 


| No doubt it was difficult for an Adams to 


of such brutality of statement. It is at least | 


his view that Henry Adams desired to 
“control power in some form which could 
be the only touchstone of success for an 


Adams.” Power in almost any form that | 


would impress the world; but preferably 


that sort of power that an Adams, who | 


ould, as a boy in church, “sit behind a 
President grandfather, and . . . read over 
his head the tablet in memory of a Presi- 
dent great-grandfather,” ought of right 


t possess. In short, political power. In | 


England, waiching his father function 
effectively as a diplomat, “one began to 
dream the sensation of wielding unmea- 
sured power. The sense came, and passed, 
leaving the brain a little dazed, doubtful, 
shy.” But the brain a little dazed, doubt- 
ful, shy, was not at all the brain to exer- 
cise that sort of power. The true “inheri- 
tance” of Henry Adams was a brain suited 
to exercise power in another realm alto- 
gether—the realm of the scholar, the 
teacher, the writer, the thinker. His writ- 
ings are sufficient proof of the fact, but 
Adams himself seems never to have been 
reconciled to it. He seems always resist- 
ing his genius, but never successfully, so 
that one has the impression that he wrote 
all his admirable works in spite of him- 


think of himself as no more than a pro- 
fessor grandson of a President grand- 
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HENRY ADAMS IN LATER LIFE. 


father, but it is surely superfluous to sup- 
pose that those good chaps, Francis J. 
Child and William James, were “spoiled 
by society.” Someone said that the only 
void in which Shelley “beat his luminous 
wings in vain” was a void in the mind of 
Matthew Arnold. I suggest that the only 
quality that could possibly have spoiled 
William James for Henry Adams was a 
certain lack of quality (I don’t like to call 
it snobbishness) in the mind of Henry 
Adams. 

Equally illuminating are Adams’s rea- 


| son for urging Lodge to go in for the writ- 


| of the United States,” 


self. He might have said, and did in effect | 


say, that he had demonstrated in thirty 
volumes the futility of writing books. Was 


he unaware that his genius was at war | 


with his ambition? Or, aware of it, was he 
merely unwilling to submit wholeheart- 
edly to his genius? 

He seems at least to have realized his 
unfitness for politics or diplomacy. But he 
tried journalism as the next best chance 
for an Adams, and it.-was only as a side 
issue to his editorship of the North Amer- 
ican that he accepted an assistant profes- 
sorship of history at Harvard. Afterwards, 
browbeating the facts a little, he said that 
his family browbeat him into this job, 
and that it turned out as he expected—no 
good. Seven years of brilliant teaching 
proved, to every one except himself, that 
it was the very career for which he was 
fitted. Yet he resigned his position, but 
only, in the years following, to demon- 
strate once more (was it in spite of him- 
self? His family didn’t browbeat him into 
this) that he had in his hand the sort of 
power suited to his genius by writing, in 
nine volumes, a history which for clarity, 
tight construction, and sheer intelligence 
applied to the exposition of a great theme, 
had not then, and has not since, been 
equalled by any , American historian. 
Nevertheless, having achieved this mas- 
terpiece, he turned his back on it in order 





ing of history. It seems that a successful 
history would set Lodge up in Boston “as 
a species of literary lion” and that with 


that position would come “social dignity, | 


European reputation, and a foreign mis- 
sion to close.” If, in writing his “History 
Adams was taking 
his own incredible, naively cynical advice, 
one can easily understand why he aban- 


one gives to the following question: Was 
Adams’s search for “a historical formula 
that should satisfy the conditions of the 
stellar universe” the result of genuine in- 
tellectual curiosity, or only another, last, 
forlorn bid for the favor of the bitch god- 
dess success? At this point the real diffi- 
culties crop up; for while there are rele- 
vant points to be made on both sides, 
Adams has, in his later works, so con- 
cealed himself behind a barrage of para- 
dox and whimsical humor that neither 
supposition is convincing. On first thought 
one is inclined to say that Adams’s re- 
peated assertion that his life was a failure 
must be disingenuous unless we are to 
suppose that for him nothing could count 
as “success” that did not, in some sense, 
make him the observed of all observers. 
But that is too simple. No simple black 


or white, or black and white, will repre- | 


sent Henry Adams correctly. An Ameri- 
can who saw something of Adams in Paris 
in 1910-1911 tells me that “his habitual 
attitude” was that of a man who somehow 


| feels that he has “missed out,” but does 
| not really believe that he has missed out, 


and at the same time cannot quite under- 


| stand why he should have missed out or 
| should feel that he has. This strikes me 





| the cultured reader, 
ranged, and catholic enough in scope to | 


doned history writing. His history was not | 
| from the British angle it is ample in its 
| inclusions, discriminating in its selections, 
| and balanced in its disposition of emphasis. 


“successful.” It neither made him a lit- 
erary lion, nor gave him a European repu- 
tation, or any reputation at all—except, 
of course, among those “dubbed profes- 
sor.” After such an anticlimax what could 
the poor author do? Forget it, refuse to 
discuss it (it is referred to but not named 
in the “Education”), say that the whole 
of it, including maps and index, meant 
less to him than any single chapter in 
“Esther.” Was that the way a merely dis- 
illusioned historian would treat a his- 
tory acclaimed by the world of scholars? 
Or was it only the proper way to treat a 
history that was likely, from the vantage 
point of 1603 H Street, to be regarded as 
“unsuccessful”? We know that at 1603 H 
Street Adams associated with men—Hay, 
Lodge, Cameron—who exercised “power” 
never dreamed of by John Fiske and 
James Russell Lowell. Must we suppose 
that such men as Lodge and Cameron, not 
having been spoiled by society, were bet- 
ter able than Francis J. Child and William 
James to make of existence something 
more refreshing than a “social desert” for 
Henry Adams? It’s a strange thought. 
Space is lacking to develop this hypothe- 
sis further. The hypothesis must stand 
or fall, I think, according to the answer 





as a penetrating observation, and one 
which the “Education” confirms. Isn’t this 
precisely the attitude one might expect 
of a man whose genius for reflection was 
always at war with his desire for “power,” 
and who never knew it? Perhaps then the 
secret of Henry Adams was simply that 
he didn’t know what was the matter with 
him. But then again perhaps he did know, 
but was too proud or perverse to admit it, 
even to himself. 





A Friend in Need 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. Compiled and | 


edited by Sir Paut Harvey. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1933. 


ERE is a volume which, despite 
its shortcomings, should prove 
a very present help in trouble. 
For here is collected a vast 
amount of information which should, but 
all too rarely does, form the equipment of 
conveniently ar- 


meet a wide variety of needs. Here, for 


instance, are biographies of great and | 


near-great literary figures of past and 
present, brief lives of less important writ- 
ers of today to whom the contemporaneity 
of their reputation lends significance, di- 
gests of novels, allusions, references, 
names of characters and places, familiar 
and less familiar, personalities in the his- 
torical, political, and business worlds 
whose shadow is cast over literature, his- 
torical events of frequent mention in fic- 





tion or of sufficient magnitude to have | 


colored thought and writing—in short, the 
odds and ends of information which illu- 
minate and elucidate letters. 

In the main the book is excellent. So 
long as it devotes its space to literature 


It is only when it comes to the American 
entries—and even more to the American 
omissions — that serious objection to it 
may be taken. Surely a literary hand- 
book should contain reference among 


| American poets to Fitz-Greene Halleck 


(more especially since it includes Francis 


| Rodman Drake), and to Edna St. Vincent 


Millay, William Rose Benét, and Robinson 
Jeffers among moderns, and should em- 
brace among critics Paul Elmer More, 
Stuart Sherman, Silas Brownell, and 
George E. Woodberry. Surely, too, it 
would have been more fitting to give place 
to such a person as Ada Isaacs Menken, 
who wrote poetry of a sort, created a furor 
on two continents, and was a friend of 
Swinburne and Victor Hugo, than to her 
husband, John Heenan, the Benicia Boy, 
whose famous fight with the English pugi- 
listic champion, Sayres, has almost passed 
from the memory of present-day Ameri- 
cans. 

It might have been expected that John 
Hay, whose poetry was well known in its 
day, and whose “Breadwinners” was the 
forerunner of the contemporary Ameri- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| house of Juliet is to be replaced by an- 
| 
| 


can novel concerned with economic con- 
ditions, would have been included. On the 
other hand it is surprising to find more 
lineage devoted to Andrew Carnegie than 
to Lincoln. Again, Walt Whitman receives 
the same amount of space as Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, and Robert Bridges 
twice as much as either. William Dean 
Howells, on the other hand, gets only 
slightly less than Jane Austen, though it 
is perhaps but fair to state that the novels 
of the latter are given fairly lengthy treat- 
ment under their own titles. Among Am- 
erican periodicals the Saturday Review of 
Literature appears, but the New Republic 
and the Nation (in which during the last 
century some of the most distinguished 
criticism written in America appeared), 
are not listed. Eugene O’Neill, generally 
acknowledged to be the leading contem- 
porary American dramatist, is omitted. So, 
too, are George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly. 
An error of another sort appears in the 
synopsis of Howell’s “The Lady of the 
Aroostook,” which is described as the 
story of “a young New England school 
teacher, who finds herself set down in the 
midst of fashionable and sophisticated 
Venice,” whereas it is actually a tale of 
typically New England bearing. E. W. 
Howe’s “The Story of a Country Town,” 
is quoted as being “the grimmest of 
American novels,” a statement which 
must certainly have been made before the 
present school of American realists came 
into being. 
But why multiply instances? It is mis- 
takes and omissions such as these which 
materially lessen the value of what would 
otherwise be an indispensable handbook. 
| We understand that the new edition of the 
| work, when it appears, will contain revi- 

sions in the American section. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped so, for “The Oxford 
| Companion to English Literature” is far 
| too excellent in the main to be crippled 
| by inaccuracies which are easily prevent- 
| able. 





“The historians of Verona,” says a Rome 
correspondent in the London Observer, 
“have decided that all the romance about 
Romeo and Juliet is mere tradition. The 
| Capulets, it appears, never lived in that 
city: Juliet never existed. Local tradition 
was responsible for the story of their un- 
| fortunate attachment, but William Shake- 
speare wove it into an immortal play, for 
which everybody will be grateful. 

“The tablet on the wall of the so-called 


other, which will explain that local tradi- 

| tion, and not the historians, sanctioned the 
legend and inspired the greatest of poets. 
The historians of Verona explain that no- 
body named Capulet ever owned property 
in the city and that the name belonged to 
a political faction, not to a family.” 





Last year the New York Public Library 
acquired some examples of early Russian 
printing, including no less an item than 
the first dated Russian book, printed in 
Moscow in 1564. These exceedingly rare 
books have been placed on exhibit in the 
cases back of the Inquiry Desk in the Fifth 
Avenue entrance hall. They will remain 
on view one month. 
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The New Michael Arlen 


MAN’S MORTALITY. By Micwaet ARLEN. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1933. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Tracy 
ARLY in 1924, with the publica- 
tion of “These Charming People,” 
Mr. Michael Arlen became fash- 
ionable. Later in the same year, 
with the appearance of “The Green Hat,” 
he became popular. The first was bad 
enough, but when the second mishap 
overtook him serious-minded readers 
gave him up. Another promising young 
writer had been lost. It would take more 
than cleverness to struggle out from un- 
der this double nemesis. So they reasoned 
and, within the limits of human proba- 
bility, they were justified in their reason- 
ing. But this young author who, as an 

English critic put it, “has no equal in the 

dandysme of the soul,” has done the im- 

probable. With the publication of “Man’s 

Mortality” he has become important and 

both he and his book have to be taken 

seriously. 

I am taking the man first. I find the 
dedication significant. This book is in- 
scribed to the memory of Sarkis Kouy- 
oumjian, Merchant, of Manchester, by his 
youngest son. A work of cleverness and 
of superficial intent would not have been 
so inscribed. And I sense a respect for the 
genius of a race that is Armenian. That 
genius has not hitherto found expression 
(or none that is adequate) in a literature 
of the West, as we know it. The spirit of 
that race is not frivolous; condescends to 
flippancy only for a purpose. A young 
writer, Armenian by birth, could saturate 
himself in the atmosphere of Mayfair, of 
Paris, of Monte Carlo, of Biskra, so com- 
pletely that the false light of a glamorous 
sophistication suffused all his pages. He 
could do that for a considerable time .. . 
if it paid him. But he had not begun to 
write. He was, as he himself told an inter- 
viewer, “playing scales in public.” And he 
had the grit to destroy what, at the age 
of twenty-three, he had hoped would be 
his big novel, “The Dark Angel.” Ten 
years have passed since then. He has be- 
gun to write. The first chapter of the new 
book is consonant with the genius of the 
Armenian race. It dramatizes the integ- 
rity of an individual human being, as 
human, in conflict with the collective im- 
personality of a commercial organization 
for world management. Later on in the 
story, nationalism is brought in on the side 
of individualism; described as a power 
that is primitive, but to be reckoned with. 
Both individualism and nationalism are 
deeply, hotly imbedded in the Armenian 
psychic constitution. But what is even 
more to my point, its fabric, like the fabric 
of “Man’s Mortality,” is moral. It is moral 
with the organic morality of an old and 
rugged oak, well anchored, contemptuous 
of flurries. 

Arlen living in Mayfair and writing 
fashionable stories about loose or frail or 
clever or decayed sophisticates was an 
anomaly, or else a deliberate impersona- 
tion; a clever one. Also he was idling ... 
in a world of idlers. But even then it was 
said of him (in The New Statesman) that 
he wrote “with the truculence of a Mo- 
hawk and the suavity of a Beau Nash.” 
The new Michael Arlen has by no means 
abandoned any of the skill he acquired 
in pleasing his earlier public. He has di- 
minished the tricks. Nothing, now, diverts 
attention from the point he wishes to 











make. There is a drive here, and depth. 
The man is writing. 

He is not writing a novel. “Man’s Mor- 
tality,” at least, is not one. The publishers 
wisely describe it as “a story by Michael 
Arlen.” It is a good one; requires no stim- 
ulants to carry one through it at a sitting. 
Briefly summarized, the book is a story of 
the future of internationalism conceived 
as a mechanical control of world affairs in 
the interests of an unscrupulous combine 
(International Aircraft and Airways) en- 
forcing the pax aeronautica for its own 
advantage. Date, 1987. I. A. & A. over- 
reaches itself and is broken in the final 
catastrophe that ends a cycle and paves 
the way for the first faint beginnings of 
a first World State. There is novelty in 
the adumbration of that State as “some- 
thing between a workhouse, a sanitarium, 
and an asylum.” There is not the slightest 
romanticism in Arlen’s conception either 
of historic reality or a future Utopia. No 
time is wasted on imbecilities of prognos- 
tication irrelevant to the story, which is 
well plotted and stripped for action. There 
are, it is true, breath-taking inventions, 
but they are strictly necessary to the nar- 
rative. And a touch of mysticism—that is 
necessary too, because it floats an under- 
lying philosophy without which “Man’s 
Mortality” would be only what Mr. Wells 
says it is, “a big, worthwhile gesture of the 
imagination.” 

It is that, and a little more; which ex- 








An Amorphous World 


YE DRUNKEN DAMOZEL. By Smon 
Jesty. New York: Harrison Smith & 
Robert Haas. 1933. $2. 


HE drunken damozel skips a very 

light fantastic through a complex- 

ity of audacious and gallant phan- 

tasmagoria. Her tale is told in 
epigrams to the accompaniment of peri- 
odic Pan-piping. Her world is amorphous; 
they that dwell therein possess a wisdom 
never to be found on highways or in 
churches; the damozel, herself, does not 
even inhabit a single personality, but flits 
from slum-sprite to artiste and back 
again without serious loss to her equi- 
librium. 

Mr. Jesty’s style is piquant and poetic, 
and though reminiscent of the major 
moderns, is as elusive as his characters. 
He makes frequent but distinctive use of 
the traditional literary devices, and, for 
reasons best known to himself, never 
leaves the present tense. The erudition of 
the author is unobjectionable; Debussy, 
Greek mythology, the Bible, and the sec- 
ond scherzo of Chopin contribute to an 
atmosphere of intellectual voluptuous- 
ness. 

Each character, if analyzed, is really 
Mr. Jesty in a different mood. There is 
scarcely any attempt to differentiate the 

















plains why one cares to go back—after 
yielding to a tale as well packed with 
drama and suspense as any tale needs to 
be—to go back and ponder a little. And 
some things remain with one. The engag- 
ing inconclusiveness of Mr. Craddock, the 
“President of Great Britain,’ runs all 
through the narrative and furnishes its 
only clue to an ultimate solution of the 
social problem. Mr. Craddock is very hu- 
man. His presence in the book gives it a 
saving sanity that was wanting in the tone 
of Aldous Huxley’s caustically imagined 
Utopia, “Brave New World.” But the two 
are alike in one thing. Both envisage, as 
a last resort for intelligent folk, some sort 
of an asylum. Huxley names Iceland. Ar- 
len does not specify, but hints that his 
island of sanity will be a nucleus for some 
far distant world order. 
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The Saturday Review Recommends 


MAN’S MORTALITY. By Micnaet ARLEN. Doubleday, Doran. 
The author of “The Green Hat” in utterly different mood. 


MIKE FINK. By Watter Buiar and F. C. Mere. Holt. 
Tales of the legendary king of the Mississippi keelboatmen. 


BERMUDA, PAST AND PRESENT. By Wa ter B. Haywarp. Dodd, 


A new edition of a standard work. 


“JENNIFER LORN.” By Etrnor Wy tz. Knopf. 
A brilliant tour-de-force by the gifted writer who in it first proved 
herself a novelist as well as poet. 














speech of the various personages. From 
the damozel to the Negro waiter, all utter 
Jesty’s facile witticisms, and in his own 
vocabulary. As an example of G. B. S. 
outdone in the matter of portraying edu- 
cated rabble, there is a steward who com- 
ments, “Phantasms of the dusk are not 
infrequent in the tropics, especially dur- 
ing the last hours at sea.” Also, a waiter 
who volunteers, “Your voice has delu- 
sions in it, Sir.” 

Objectively considered, “Ye Drunken 
Damozel” is an “escape” novel. The story 
itself escapes both reality and memory. 
The attempted chronology is often inter- 
rupted by interludes that retard it. 

With a nonchalant disregard for veri- 
similitude the hero, Jonah Upcott, spills 
his elaborate tale. It all begins in the 
wharf district of London where Jonah re- 
lates his meeting with Marion Tudor, the 
innkeeper’s daughter, who of course is 
the acme of feminine beauty, singing 
naughty French songs, cleverly using her 
amber eyes. The feud between their fam- 
ilies is no serious obstacle, indeed gives 
incident to Upcott’s romancing, as well 
as zest. While Jonah continues studying, 
no matter what, for the reader can never 
find out, Marion skims through a succes- 


| sion of professions, until, probably be- 


cause her father has been jailed on any 
of a number of charges, she suffers amne- 
sia and turns up in Rio as none other than 
the illustrious Stella Vanessa, a specialist 
at playing Debussy. Marion in the mean- 
time has got married to an aristocratic 
cripple with the soul of a Christian mar- 
tyr and the manners of Petronius, finally 
committing suicide so that the original 





lovers may stage their nuptial reunion. 
Jonah, also meantime, has been through 
the war, and coincidentally happens into 
Rio for the final clinch after beating off 
his three principal rivals, not including 
Marion’s husband, and after other com- 
plications, as for instance when Stella 
remembers that she is not Stella, but 
Marion. 

The charm of the book lies not in the 
story but in Mr. Jesty’s literary and fan- 
tastical whimsicality. “Ye Drunken Damo- 
zel” is a reverie of nymphs, fauns, hama- 
dryads, and a nice assortment of un- 
humans, all enough to amuse and enter- 
tain any twentieth century industrial slave 
provided he is spending a summer day 
under an apple tree. 


A Full-Length Portrait 


SING BEFORE BREAKFAST. By Vix- 
cENT McHucu. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 1933. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Atvan C. Bessie 

“ ET’S GO HEMINGWAY,” Genoa 

said. “I'll ask you questions.” 

For the three hundred and 

seventeen pages of his second 
novel, Mr. McHugh allows his characters 
to go Hemingway, and if he has read his 
master a bit too sedulously, no reader will 
be able to complain that he has adulter- 
ated the original product. To the contrary, 
he has added an ingredient Hemingway’s 
work does not possess, though it has been 
vastly and surprisingly overpraised for 
possessing it—a concentration of valid 
emotion that, in this instance, could have 
done very well without the hard-boiled 
mask he has chosen to apply to it. 

Carey Halloran was the type of artist 
one rarely meets in life-—he worked 
hard, was prodigiously improvident, light- 
hearted, and witty. A large man physi- 
cally, his appetites were proportionately 
great, and though his wife Julie loved him 
with his own passion, she was geared to 
the practical, irremediable aspects of life 
—the necessity for food, clothing, and 
shelter. Sharing to some extent his own 
inexhaustible gusto for life, she could not 
share the potentiality he possessed for 
triumphing over hunger and even death, 
that comes from rare singleness of pur- 
pose. Their married life was a generally 
peaceful summer shot with brilliant elec- 
tric storms. Into this already surcharged 
atmosphere there dropped Genoa Lam- 
port, spoiled daughter of the rich—an 
archtype of the genus: over-sexed, emo- 
tionally unbalanced, as sharp of tongue 
and as witty as Carey Halloran. Though 
she may originally have wanted him, she 
took Pardon Gomez, a fisherman of the 
Island fleet, and the subsequent conflict 
of equally powerful and equally violent 
personalities Mr. McHugh has resolved 
with an easy talent that will serve as 
foundation for still better fiction. 

At. times his facility runs away with 
him, at others he writes in a manner both 
self-conscious and violently strained. 
There are sentences, paragraphs, and 
chapters of this book that are stilted and 
artificial, where the light-hearted humor 
breaks down and becomes almost patheti- 
cally ingenuous. There are as many sec- 
tions managed with an economy of word, 
phrase, and emotion, that reveals clear in- 
sight, wide understanding, and ready 
sympathy. Stemming from the inverted 
sentimentalism of the hard-boiled school, 
this author has invariably transcended it, 
for he possesses more than a camera eye, 
more than a dictaphonic ear, more than a 
bag of tricks. He will drop the tricks and 
tap the rich well of unmistakable emotion 
that is amply manifest in this frequently 
imperfect but generally entertaining 
novel. 








A new magazine called Europa will be 
placed on sale on April 10th and published 
quarterly thereafter, for the dissemination 
of material concerning Europe. It contains 
articles pertaining to art, music, politics, 
architecture, literature, cinema, drama, 
and the dance, written by European au- 
thors and artists. It is to be edited by Wil- 
liam Kozlenko. 
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COUP D’ETAT. By Curzio MALAPARTE. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1932. 
$2.50. 

THE TERROR IN EUROPE. By H. Hesse. 
Tittman. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 1932. $3.75. 

Reviewed by W. Y. EL.iotr 


SHOULD like to propose a toast,” 
M. Claudel, the French Ambassa- 
dor at Washington is reported to 
have said, after M. Laval’s visit 
there: “Here’s to the little pause between 
the crisis and the catastrophe.” Whether 
his remarks were apropos of any situation 
more specific than the general succession 
of crises under which the world labors is 


‘ce 


irrelevant. In this surcharged atmosphere, | 


preoccupied with questions not only of 
the survival of régimes but of whole types 
of civilization there is some danger that 
the significance of these two remarkable 
books may be lost. Or perhaps there is an 
equal danger that the brilliant cynicism 
of the first may obscure the relation it 
bears to the second. At the outset one 
ought to say that here are two books, each 
in its own way equally essential to any- 
one who would understand his times. 

Curzio Malaparte is, though an Austrian 
(Suckert) by birth, a thoroughgoing 
Fascist by spiritual option and by experi- 
ence. His role as prefect of Florence and 
his part in the Fascist coup d’état was a 
considerable one. His “Italia Barbara” 
was full of the odd mixture of deliberately 
conceived mysticism and sang froid that 
characterizes the mythology of Fascism. 
He professes in “Coup d’Etat” to analyze 
the problem of how power in the modern 
state may be captured and defended as a 
pure exercise in technique—a technique 
perfected as to revolution by Trotsky and 
as to counter-revolution by Stalin. In 
spite of the fact that this was “more or 
less the subject treated by Machiavelli,” 
the author’s preface modestly disclaims 
the obvious comparison. “This book is in 
no sense an imitation of “The Prince’—not 
even a modern imitation, which would be 
something necessarily remote from Ma- 
chiavelli.” But the reason which he ad- 
vances for his disclaimer is left more than 
doubtful after the evidence of Mr. Tilt- 
man is all in: “In the age from which Ma- 
chiavelli drew his arguments,” says Signor 
Malaparte, “his examples and the matter 
for his reflections, public and private 
liberties, civic dignity, and the self-respect 
of men had fallen so low that I should 
fear to be insulting my readers in apply- 
ing any of the teachings of the famous 
book to the urgent problems of modern 
Europe.” 

Mr. Tiltman, nurtured on the Man- 
chester Guardian and the author of a 
standard life of J. Ramsay MacDonald, is 
certainly a modern “anti-Machiavel.” Yet 
he shows a state of terror in the larger 
part of Europe that not Renaissance Italy 
could have surpassed. He is horrified at 
the cruelties, the sadisms, the political 
nightmare, that he exposes. But he amply 
proves that Signor Malaparte’s master, 
Mussolini, does not think Machiavelli in- 
applicable—and II Duce has taken pains 
so to put himself on record. 

For that matter it becomes apparent 





end today. But “Coup d’Etat” is a pseudo- 
scientific study of means which professes 
that ends are irrelevant. He puts into the 
mouth of the present Pope, Pius XI, then 
Monsigneur Ratti, Papal Nuncio to War- 
saw, an unwitting defence of Trotsky’s 
“modern” theory of revolutions as a sheer 
matter of technique: seizing the nerve 
centers of modern industrial capitals. And 
he attributes to the Pope also an argu- 
ment with Sir Horace Rumbold in which 
the then Monsigneur Ratti “persisted that 
revolution was just as possible in a civi- 
lized country, strongly organized and po- 
liced, like England, as in a country over- 
run with anarchists, shaken by opposing 
political factions and invaded by a hostile 
army, as Poland was at that time.” (It was 


invasion, when Budyonni’s cavalry was 
knocking thunderously at the very gates 
of Warsaw.) 

Now it may be that the Pope is cor- 


| rectly quoted—though the rest of the book 


| things, war 


| were first 


| good ground 


| Trotsky man- 


| ganized tech- 
| nically. For 


| munism. Ter- 


shows Signor Malaparte to be even more 
a poet than a journalist or historian. But 





| 


had failed. And that, rather than mere 
technical failure, brought Von Kapp low. 
Agaimst a purely technical coup d’état 
even perfectly organized, the general 
strike is a completely adequate weapon. 
There is small doubt that the technique 
of revolution and of counter defense has 
much to learn from the Marxians, more 
indeed than Signor Malaparte has learned. 


| For he has, like an initiate of the lower 


orders, learned only the lesson that the 
vulnerable centers are those, first of all, 


| that control the nerves of a great indus- 


| trial organism. The Marxians themselves 


have learned that the ground must be 
prepared and the moment ripe. 

Mr. Tiltman’s elaborately compiled pic- 
ture of the methods by which coups d’état 
are maintained in power is oppropriately 
called “The Terror in Europe.” One would 
think after the persuasions of Signor 


| Malaparte, that revolutions had entered 
during the darkest days of the Bolshevist | 


| 
| 


an entirely new phase in which police and 
army, control of press and associations, 
and through them of elections, education, 
and opinion, had become matters of sec- 
ondary importance. This picture of all ter- 
ror at work shows the persistence of all the 
old state machinery of breaking up cen- 
ters of resistance. It shows that Stalin has 


if His Holiness is correctly reported, he merely perfected the technique of Czarism 


has far less the inwardness of the matter 
in his Italian subtlety than had Foch—to 
whom all 





with a more devoted and disciplined body 
of inquisitors and defenders. The real 
problem that 





included, 


matters of 
morale (or 
myths), and 
second, mat- 
ters of tech- 
nique. Eng- 
landisnot 


for the most 
carefully 
planned coup [fF 
d’état in the 


ner, even if 
such a seizure 
of power 


could be or- 





England is 
nourished 
on a myth as § 
yet moreg 








both books 
leave un- 
touched is the 
possibility, 
through con- 
trol of the 
whole force 
of the modern 
state, of re- 
ducing re- 
ligion and 
moral ideas 
to subservi- 
ence to politi- 
cal mytholo- 
gy. Can a peo- 
ple be suc- 
cessfully edu- 
cated into the 
orthodoxy of 
communism? 
Or of the less 
effective na- 
tional myth of 
Fascism? 
Otherwise the 
kaleidoscope 








powerful than | ; 
that of com- 


THE PUPIL WHO OUTDID HIS MASTERS. 


Pilsudski, Mussolini, 


ror does not 
thrive there 


nor régimes built upon it. A mere coup | 
| d’état would be abortive. 


It is this failure to consider the motive 


power behind men and revolutions, as 


well as the conditions which Marx him- 
self, after the days of the Paris commune 


| admitted to be necessary, that makes 


“Coup d’Etat” a brilliant tour de force of 


| simplification rather than a profound 


that Signor Malaparte’s disclaimer is | 


either disingenuous (in the usual Fasicst 
manner) or ironical. He thinks that morals 
play in politics an even smaller role than 
did the Florentine who once tried to win 
back the favor of the Medici. The epilogue 
is a most unconvincing, and, for a Fascist, 
damning profession of admiration for the 
régimes founded on coups-d’état: “It is 
this anxiety, so natural in a lover of free- 


study of politics—a modern “Prince.” 
The examples—Russian, Polish, Spanish, 
Italian, German, with a cursory and 
squinting historical glance or two back to 
Sulla, Catiline, Caesar and Napoleon—are 
treated in the most Procrustean manner 
of the true continental ideologue: Na- 
poleon was the first modern, among dic- 
tators, but he sinned as a technician by 
too great respect for “legality.” Almost he 
failed there; all the rest of the modern 
crop save Trotsky and Mussolini repeat 


| this bourgeois error. And why should 


dom, which gave birth to my desire to | 


show how a modern State can be over- 
thrown, and how it can be defended.” One 
is grateful for the profession of intent and 
of faith. There is not a word in this extra- 
ordinary, superficially brilliant, and per- 
versely fascinating book to indicate it, 
unless it be the condemnation of Hitler’s 
“slavish” discipline—a condemnation her- 
etical in the mouth of a Fascist. 

Even Machiavelli had an end in view 
for his “Prince”: a greater Italy, united 
and powerful. Fascism claims the same 





Mussolini be exempted? He took power 
under a constitutional régime, and from 
the hands of the King. 

The fact is that coups d’état are only 
possible on carefully prepared ground, 
where force can masquerade as the savior 
of “law and order”—or where force can 
create such a régime out of anarchy and 
political confusion. Disciplined shock 


| 


and Bethlen taunting Hitler for his 
mildness. A cartoon, published some months ago, by 
Notenkraken, 


of political 
changes will 
continue to 
substitute 
merely one régime for another in mean- 
ingless action and reaction until the wis- 
dom of constitutional liberties again re- 
turns to stabilize Europe. 

The revolting details of Mr. Tiltman’s 
picture are little known even taken, coun- 
try by country, piecemeal. The “Martyr- 
dom of the Ukraine” under Polish rule is 
perhaps the least known to outside opin- 
ion. The almost unprintable barbarities 


Amsterdam. 


| recorded of Pilsudski’s reign there are 


worthy of Sienkiewicz’s talent for horrors. 


| The effects are in the main, however, 


those of piling up details to form an enor- 
mous mosaic of political oppression, done 
with some thoroughness for the whole of 
Europe, probably for the first time and 
definitively. Terror, Red, Black, White, 
and Green, is painted over the whole of 
eastern and of southern Europe with lurid 
strokes. 

The inner meaning of this breakdown 
of the Rechtsstaat, with all the unleashing 
of savagery that it entails, does not pri- 
marily interest either of the two who have, 
from-such curiously different angles, sur- 


| veyed the new régimes of European abso- 
| lutism. But it must interest those who, like 


Aristotle, look deeper than did the Flo- 


| rentine ambassador into the causes of 
| revolution. No doubt the causes here lie 


troops to seize the sources of transport, | 
| tion and bitterness of the war, than na- 


light, heat, communication, water supply, 
etc., are not enough, unless supported by 
an élite large enough to improvise a state, 
army, and police, and by a considerable 
backing of opinion indoctrinated in a 
myth. Trotsky found that out in his strug- 
gle with Stalin. It was the capture of a 
party—turned anti-Semitic—at which he 


very deep, deeper even than the exhaus- 


tionalistic perversion of the capitalist sys- 
tem, or its own inherent weaknesses. But 
it is to the study of the myths of politics, 
their rise, their decay, their conflicts, and 
their relations to the economic context of 
a madly changing world that one must 
turn if any way out of the nightmare land 





of European relapse into terror is to be 
found. Recitals of terror do not move men 
intent on survival itself; nor does a mere 
capture of the state solve its problems. 
Class and nation must be brought under 
the rule of law if political terror is to be 
banished. 


The foregoing review was written be- 
fore Hittler had succeeded in securing 
complete power in Germany. Mr. Elliott 
is professor of government and political 
theory at Harvard University. 





Spectal to Mr. Cabell 


SPECIAL DELIVERY. By Branca Casett. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
1933. $2.50. 

Y dear Mr. Cabell: 

Your friends, my dear sir, 
will call your book wise and 
beautiful and wholly delightful, 

avowing that you alone could have writ- 
ten “Special Delivery.” Your enemies, if 
they avow anything, will equally assert 
that you alone could have written this 
book, and will ignore it as perfectly unim- 
portant. 

How ingenious, some will say, of an 
author to select ten letters from his corre- 
spondence, those ten most typical and 
most troublesome of all he receives, and to 
make a book of his replies, setting first the 
answers actually written, and then the 
ones he was tempted to write. It is charm- 
ing that he begins with the schoolgirl re- 
questing “particulars” of his life, and fin- 
ishes with the double-chinned matron 
who was once, quite inexplicably, his 
love. How ironically he answers the 
others, one may say: the young woman 
who seeks an interview in private (with 
promises “not to have a baby”), the auto- 
graph hunter, the begetter of symposia, 


| and those others, even Rhadamanthus, 


the reviewer of books. We are grateful, 
your friends will tell you, for these inti- 
mate glimpses of yourself, and if this book 


| should lack readers, it can only be that 
| wisdom and beauty are uncommonly at a 
| discount. 





Your enemies, my dear sir, for the most 
part are silent, with a silence both cruel 
and ominous, could your enemies be con- 
sidered in any sense authorities. Only the 
lesser among them will denounce your 
lack of “social consciousness,” predicting 
hotly of the Storisende Edition of your 
works that it cannot survive the Revo- 
lution, unless there be emigrés so mis- 
guided as to include it in their baggage. 

But consider the others, those who mix 
sympathy with their aversion, who mingle 
a kind of awful pity with their judgment 
of you as “finally unimportant.” To them, 
dear sir, you seem, rather sadly, an Ameri- 
can who has wished to write beautiful 
prose, and who has only succeeded in 
writing prose that is hopelessly artificial 
and overornamented and self-conscious; 
in the manner of Poe, who would have 
liked to write beautiful prose, or in the 
manner of Henry James, about whose 
prose there are several opinions. To 
their finding, my dear sir, your honeyed 
rhythms, your novelties, and inversions 
are a cause for real sadness. 


And even far beyond your own affirm- 
ing, they affirm the flimsiness of your ma- 
terials, calling them the negligible fancies 
of a man who plays at art for art’s sake. 
No artist, they would have it, assures his 
readers again and yet again that art is 
less important than the “realities” which, 
in this book, you mention as indeed more 
important than art; but he will pursue 
these realities against every temptation to 
spend his career polishing “platitudes fla- 
vored with gratitude,” however wonder- 
fully and rarely he might polish them. 
The platitudes he attains in the end will 
have been hard-won. He will not have 
begun with them. 

In this wise, my dear sir, will your ene- 
mies dispose of the wisdom and beauty of 
your book, and of those others, perhaps, 
except “Jurgen.” You will, I conceive, 
shrug at these unconscionable persons. 
You will say, I suspect, that you have an- 
swered them sufficiently, in the eighteen 
volumes of the Storisende Edition. 

But however this may be, I remain, sir, 

Your humble servant, 
RHADAMANTUS Rosert MULLEN. 
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A Letter from Italy 


By SAMUEL PUTNAM 

OOKING back over the Italian liter- 
ary year, 1932, the detached obser- 
ver cannot but be impressed with 
the growing importance of the Gen- 
oan “renaissance.” Milan, of course, has 
long been, if not the intellectual capital, 
one of the two intellectual capitals of the 
peninsula; while a lesser activity, and one, 
not infrequently more provincial in char- 
acter, has prevailed at Florence, Venice, 
Bologna, Turin, and elsewhere. As for 
Rome, it has been in recent years, and 
continues more or less to be, the strong- 
hold of the Marinetti Futurists and the 
Bontempelli Novecentisti—of those, in 
other words, who are concerned with a 
direct and immediate artistic embodiment 
of the Fascist urge (both Marinetti and 
Bontempelli being members of the Royal 
Academy). At Rome, too, are Signor G. B. 
Angioletti, who is interested in politics as 
well as in literature, and his organ, L’Italia 
Letteraria, which this chronicler persists 
in regarding as the best literary weekly 
in the world. But curiously enough, per- 
haps, with Italy’s strong nationalization, 
the provinces appear to be coming to the 
fore again in the field of letters; and chief 

among them, Genoa. 

It was inevitable that the exceedingly 
late political unification of the race should 
have left its traces; and one of these is to 
be found in literature, in the perduring 
problem of regionalism versus national- 
ism, quite as acute a one at times as that 
of nationalism versus Europeanism, which 
was reflected some years back, in the 
opposing movements, “Strapaese” and 
“Straccita.” One hears little any more of 
either of these two last mentioned mani- 
festations, and both may be said to be 
dead, or rather, to have been caught up 
into the political synthesis, Massimo Bon- 
tempelli, who once carried against Ar- 
dengo Soffici the banner of the “Super- 
citizens,” and who even for a while pub- 
lished his review, 900, in French, being 
now, next to Marinetti, the leading Fascist 
spokesman among the writers. In the same 
manner, within the national boundaries, 
the problem of regionalism has under- 
gone a change, on the literary as well as 


the political side. If the political senti- | 


ment of Italy is represented, as it fairly 
well is, by such a group as the one about 
the Fascist review, Anti-Europa, the feel- 
ing on the cultural plane may be said to 
be of a similar sort—in favor, that is, of 
a powerful and essential nationalism. Yet 
it is altogether likely that the questions 
of regionalism or nationalism and nation- 
alism or Europeanism will persist, at least 
under the surface, and that they will from 
time to time bob up again and take on 
new life. Neither of them, probably, will 
ever be solved, and it may be as well that 
they should not be, in accord with the na- 
ture of things as they are; but it is not safe 
for the student or critic of modern Italian 
literature to lose sight of either of them 
for very long. 

In spite of the comparative smallness 
of the peninsula and modern means of 
communication, the province continues 
to leave its stamp, however subtly, upon 


the writer; and of this mark both he and | 


| his fellow-writers, his critics, and his 
readers are fully and often highly con- 
scious. A case in point is the Lombard, 
Carlo Linati; and the same might be said 
of the Venetian story writer, Bonaventura 
Tecchi, or the Venetian poet, Diego Va- 
leri, as of the Florentine Papini, the Si- 
cilian Pirandello, the Sardinian Deledda, 
ete. This variety of provincialism, which 
is, rather, racialism, will doubtless re- 
main; neither radio nor airplane can slay 
it, fortunately. The local theme lingers, 
‘00, as with Corrado Alvaro and his 
Aspromonte. And as hinted in the conclu- 
sion of the first paragraph above, there is 
visible today a renewed and general stir 
in cities other than Rome and Milan. At 

orence, there is the young review, So- 
laria; at Bologna, there is Leo Longanesi’s 
witty and satirical L’Italiano; while at 
5 Genoa, in addition to a young poetry 
8roup, disciples of Paul Valéry and “poé- 
| "€ pure,” with their organ, Circoli, there 
) 'S 4 most interesting critical and poetical 
coterie, the members of which have found 
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expression in a recently launched publi- 
cation that bids fair to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of Vincenzo Cardarelli’s La Ronda, 
which breathed its last in Rome some nine 
or ten years ago, but which made history 
while it lasted. The new monthly is called 
Espero, and is edited by Ferdinando Gari- 
baldi, Aldo Capasso, and others. From this, 
it may be seen that there is much activity 
in what used to be known as the provinces 
(not to be forgotten are Filippo Burzio 
and a university group at Turin); but a 
close survey of the scene reveals the fact 
that this is not the old regionalism, but 
rather, a natural spreading of that impulse 
which a strong government, one which, 
whatever else may be said about it, knows 
where it is going, would seem to have 
communicated to the arts as to other de- 
partments of the national life. 


With it all, with all the intense con- 
sciousness of roots, there is in the air, has 
been for some time in Italy, an almost 
equally intense cosmopolitan curiosity in 
literature, especially toward Soviet and 
pre-Soviet Russia. Enzo Ferrieri’s Mila- 
nese magazine, Il Convegno, has been an 
illustrious precursor here, and its example 
is being followed by the Florentine So- 
laria. Longanesi’s L’Italiano, while on the 
surface very, very Italian, is wide awake 
to what is going on in the world, and even 
quotes The New Yorker; and beneath its 
violent satirical attack upon the Italian 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeois spirit will 
be found, one suspects, a certain outside 
stimulus. And now, with Circoli printing 
Eliot’s “Wasteland,” as it recently did, and 
with Il Convegno printing excerpts from 
Joyce, comes the new Espero with a dis- 
tinguished board of foreign editors, and 
with the obvious intention of printing 
much work from abroad and, what is more 
important, the work of younger and less 
well known writers. Closely associated 
with the venture is the former editor of 
La Ronda, Cardarelli, who, it may be re- 
called, once lined up with Soffici and Giu- 
seppe Ungaretti against the foreign influ- 
ence (Ungaretti, it is to be noted, mak- 
ing certain reservations). The animating 
spirit of Espero is Aldo Capasso, the pen- 
insula’s latest poet of looming proportions, 
who, before sharing the Italia Letteraria 
prize of a year ago with Eurialo de Miche- 
lis, for his first published volume of poet- 
ry, Il Passo del Cigno, had been widely 
known as the critic and translator of Gide, 
Valéry, Proust, and other modern French- 
men. All in all, then, it would seem that 
any contemplated Chinese wall against 
“foreign influence,” erected by the Stra- 
paese adherents or others, had been by 
this time well battered in the breach. 


Espero, nevertheless, like’ Il Convegno, 
which is, it may be, the most cosmopolitan 
of them all, is nothing if not Italian. It is 
here that the twentieth century Italian 
finds and solves his paradox; for the char- 
acter of the Italian intellectual, at any 
rate, is almost if not quite as complex a 
one as the Frenchman’s; he is not so con- 
scious of it, does not talk so much about 
it, that is all. It has been stated that Espero 
seems likely to follow in the steps of La 
Ronda, which, incidentally, was as Italian 
as could be desired. The latter was started, 
in 1919, at a time when neo-classicism— 
in this case, a sometimes over-stylized 
neo-classicism—came as a shock: neo- 
classicism, classicism of any kind, on the 
morrow of the armistice! In the minds of 
many, the very name stil connotes a cer- 
tain preciosity and cult of the fragment. 
However this may be, La Ronda brought 
forth an impressive array of new talent; 
and as Signor Camillo Pellizzi, the his- 
torian of contemporary Italian letters 
(“Lettere italiane del nostro secolo”) has 
observed, it is impossible not to be re- 
ferring to it constantly in dealing with 
subsequent writing. That Espero is be- 
ginning with a consciouness of the time 
that has elapsed since its predecessor 
passed out, is indicated by a thorough 
threshing-out, in the second number, of 
the problem of frammentismo, with Ca- 
paso and Linati as the parties to the col- 
loqui. From this discussion, it is evident 
that the “fragment,” which has been the 
bane of the young European writer since 
the war, is to be given a new definition, 
a new meaning, one looking to a greater 
integrality, a more real content. It will be 
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of esthetic interest to wait and see what 
comes of this. 

One of the new writers of impressive 
stature already revealed by Espero, in its 
second number, is the poet, Elpidio Jenco, 
whose “Cenere Azzurra” of last summer 
(1932) is now followed by “Essenze,” the 
first volume in a “Collezione degli Scrit- 
tori Nuovi” which the indefatigable Ca- 
passo, in addition to his other labors, has 
just taken upon his shoulders, and which 
is likewise published from Genoa. Other 
authors to appear in the series are Burzio, 
Capasso himself, Linati, and Alfredo Gar- 
giulo. 





"*Cavalcade’’ 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 

Srr: Allow me to voice a protest against 
much of the last part of the article on Noel 
Coward written by John Corbin in your 
issue of February 25th. My chief quarrel 
with Mr. Corbin comes in his discussion 
of “Cavalcade.” He says that “what was 
written as a play is reduced in America to 
the dimensions of a talkie.” Again towards 
the end he says that “Cavalcade” “bids 
fair to exert a similar spell here (in 
America) in spite of the humbler medium 
in which it is cast.” 

Now, it is our honest opinion that “Cav- 

alcade” should be and is a better movie 
than it is a play, for plays of this episodic 
type are more readily handled by, and are 
wonderfully suited to, the screen. It should 
be noted, too, that Mr. Coward has written 
a letter to the Fox Film Corporation indi- 
cating that he himself was more than 
merely satisfied with the picture. Even if 
this letter is used as box-office advertis- 
ing, its existence, at least, cannot be de- 
nied. 
In another place Mr. Corbin says that 
in “Cavalcade” we see “the fortunes of an 
English household traced from the climax 
of the Boer War through the World War 
into the present Depression.” Now, neither 
in the text of Mr. Coward’s play nor in the 
movie is there any mention of the “present 
Depression” (other than in the author’s 
usual portrayal of the spiritual depression 
of the post-war era). As a matter of fact 
quite the contrary is indicated. The last 
night club shown is as expensive and 
grand and altogether awe-inspiring a 
night club as only Hollywood can draw. 
And as for the Marryots being “financially 
with the rest of us,” I utterly disclaim 
them. The last time we see the Marryots 
they are in a room with new curtains, a 
quite impressive butler—and drinking 
champagne! There is no mention in play 
or movie of economic distress. 

Perhaps I should have noted at the be- 
ginning of the above paragraph that I be- 
lieve “Cavalcade” was written before the 
“present Depression” had set in. So, at 
least, the publishers tell us. 

In another place Mr. Corbin says, “At 
the close this mood is strangely altered. 
In the opinion of the producers at Holly- 
wood, apparently, it has given way to 
despair. Again we must disagree. We saw 
no evidence of the mood having “given 
way to despair,” in fact, quite the con- 
trary. There was Jane Marryot’s toast, 
triumphant in its tragic greatness. There 
was the friendly crowd singing “Auld 
Lang’s Syne” in the Square. And there 
was the final scene of the dome of St. 
Paul’s crowned by the Cross, illuminated 
and glowing. In fact, that glowing Cross— 
symbol of peace and hope it must be—is 
the very last thing we see. 

Continuing in the above tone, however, 
Mr. Corbin says: “From time to time a 
ghostly cavalcade flits across the silver 
screen, arrayed in medieval armor and 
with banners flying, yet always going 
down hill. Neither Mr. Coward’s text nor 
the demeanor of the very able company 
warrants this symbolism.” In the first 
place we don’t remember that the caval- 
cade was always going down hill. Mr. Cor- 
bin, too, evidently failed to notice that 
that cavalcade was always singing a 


chorus, grand and triumphant, wonder- . 


fully moving in its uplifting quality. It 
was, I believe, the March from “Tann- 
hauser.” And certainly the medieval ar- 
mor and flying banners make one think 
immediately of Excelsior! and Romance! 
and Glory! If the cavalcade is symbolic, at 
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least we must doubt Mr. Corbin’s inter- 
pretation. 

And now we come to our final quarrel. 
Mr. Corbin quotes part of that last toast 
of Jane Marryot. That toast should never 
be quoted in part. It is sufficiently, in fact, 
remarkably brief. In its entirety it is a 
rare piece of emotional beauty. But that 
is the least of our worries, for Mr. Corbin 
has committed the last sin. He has mis- 
quoted. He has Mrs. Marryot hoping for 
“dignity and grace and peace again.” Both 
the text of Mr. Coward’s play and the 
scenario of the movie prefer the word 
“greatness” to “grace.” And so do I. 

Davp A. Duptey. 

1740 Massachusetts Avenue, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Information Wanted 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: Has anyone in his possession a log 
book from an American clipper that lay in 
Leghorn harbor in 1822? It was then that 
Trelawny took Shelley aboard a Greek 
bombard to see what degenerate Hellenes 
had succeeded to the ancient Greeks (he 
was writing “Hellas”) and afterward to a 
Yankee clipper, whose mate, “a smart 
specimen of Yankee,” remarked that the 
Greek looked like “a bundle of chips going 
to hell to be burnt.” On board he had his 
first and last drink of grog, heard that 
there was “dry rot in all the main timbers 
of the Old World, and none of you will be 
any good until you are docked, refitted, 
and annexed to the New,” and wrote in 
the ship’s log, not the noble lines he quoted 
of Washington, but some verses, presum- 
ably his own. “That graceful craft was de- 
signed by a man who had the poet’s feeling 
for things beautiful,” said Trelawny. “Let’s 
get a model and build a boat like her.” 
“Then I calculate you must go to Balti- 
more or Boston to get one,” said the mate, 
“there is no one on this side of the water 
can do the job.” Has anyone her log—and 
Shelley’s verses? H. 


Mr. Cabell’s Review 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 

Sir: I have just read Mr. Branch Ca- 
bell’s review of “Pocahontas” in your issue 
of February 18, 1933, and would venture 
to ask what an outburst of this kind is do- 
ing in a literary “fountainhead and re- 
pository of all knowledge,” to which I 
have come to turn as one turns to a friend 
whose thoughts are profitable, stimulat- 
ing, and pleasant to linger over. 

Why all this heat? I haven’t read the 
book, but it has been favorably reviewed 
elsewhere, so I infer that it doesn’t wholly 
deserve the hard things Mr. Cabell has 
said about it; and if it does, why then I 
cannot help thinking that the gentle 
Princess herself, were she still alive, 
would be the first to remind her touchy 
kinsman that “privilege entails responsi- 
bility”—-for poor Mr. Garnett, so far as I 
can gather, seems to be pilloried mainly 
for having taken it upon himself to write 
a book about her without first consulting 
Mr. Cabell—her cousin, and very anxious 
to impress us with the fact. 

There may be just cause for Mr. Cabell’s 
annoyance at the alleged liberties taken 
with historical accuracy, but wouldn’t he 
have been wiser first to see to his own 
surely-no-less-remarkable prose before 
venturing (without giving any instances) 
the ex cathedra statement that Mr. Gar- 
nett writes slipshod English? It is hard to 
imagine that Mr. Garnett’s lapses can be 
any worse than some of the truly astonish- 
ing specimens to be found on page 436. 
Does Mr. Cabell, for example, really mean 
to rate “the primal Strachey” among “. . . 
other somewhat haphazard chroniclers” 
(oh, Sir!), and, totidem verbis, to make 
the none too complimentary assertion that 
we shall all enjoy reading “inferior dic- 
tion, tediousness, and all prevalent inan- 
ity?” At any rate, the violent twist to the 
tail administered in the concluding para- 
graph is, to say the least, in questionable 
taste, and must seem gratuitous to those 
who, like myself, are unaware of the rea- 





son for it. H. F. Ancoxp. 
British Commonwealth Club, 
N. Y. City. 
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MURDER 
MUST 
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A LORD PETER STORY 
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Here is Lord Peter 
again, this time sleuth- 
ing in a high-powered 
advertising agency. 
Lord Peter learns a lot 
about advertising —the 
great American public 
will enjoy his hilarious 
time with Slogans—and 
the gruesome crime 
which he is tracking 
leads him into a harle- 
quinade of adventure. 
In fact, he himeelf is 
accused of murder! 


344 pages of thrills 
‘and fun for $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
Pa 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WAR OUT OF NIAGARA 
Waiter Butler and the Tory 
Rangers, by Howard Swiggett 
The story of Walter Butler, 
valiant, luckless Loyalist, who 
led the Tory Rangers in dra- 
matic episodes of the Revolu- 
tion. No. 2, New York State 


Historical Association Series. 
Price, $3.50 
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John Drinkwater’s 
THIS TROUBLED WORLD 
Freed from any artificial restric- 
tion, the distinguished poet and 
laywright looks upon life and 
lane. religion and agnostic: 
ism, war and peace, quietism 
and turmoil, the world of the 
machine, good and evil, and 
builds up his own conception 
of a guiding force that will 
rescue man from disaster. 


Price, $1.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY, N. Y. C 
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THREE) Si 
Loy : 
or- INDOCHINA 


By Harold J. Coolidge Jr. 
and Theodore Roosevelt 
“Interesting, brightly written.” 
Science News Letter 
$3.00 








Profusely illustrated 
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Don’t Miss... 
THE TREND OF THE TURN 


An Important Essay-review by 


ADOLF BERLE 
The Saturday Review 








in the next 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The 


Saturday Review. As for reasons of 
answered in print, a stamped and ad 


ce ninety percent of the inquiries cannot be 
essed envelope should be enclosed for reply. 





H. G. N., Cincinnati, O., asks what five 
new books, not fiction, I would choose for 
reading by a group willing to think. 

66 DVENTURES in Ideas,” by A. 
N. Whitehead (Macmillan), for 
the first. I read this in galleys 
and on trains—a combination 

against which only a great book makes 

way and it swept me along as if I had been 
hitched to the tail of a comet. About two- 
thirds through it gets beyond the general 
reader, but soon takes him on again. It is 
a history of civilization in terms of its 
great ideas; without temporizing or ro- 
manticizing he has, by sheer force of clear 
thinking and a happy sense of the right 
word, made vast subjects possible to the 
intelligent but unspecialized mind. There 
is every reason why this book should give 

Dr. Whitehead his widest audience. 

For the second, “The Tragedy of Tol- 
stoy,” by Countess Alexandra Tolstoy 
(Yale University Press), of which the 
wonder grows that it can be at once so 
poignant and so temperate, so outspoken 
and so just. At least, from these pages 
anyone willing to think may get a just 
idea of a family tragedy with more than 
personal bearings. 

For the third, “Prison Days and Nights,” 
by Victor F. Nelson (Little, Brown), be- 
cause its experiences coming from behind 
bars, it makes one think furiously on a 
subject rarely arousing such action in the 
reading public. It is not pleasant, it is not 
comforting to sentimentalists, but it had 
to be written. Perhaps the whizzing pen- 
ological chapters in “Ann Vickers” will 
rouse an interest in it. 

For the fourth, the new (second) vol- 
ume of James Truslow Adams’s “The 
March of Democracy” (Scribner), which 
not only makes one think about American 
history as of something stamping steadily 
toward the present hour, but illuminates 
its pages with any number of pictures and 
maps. Among the former you find again 
lost favorites in newspaper cartoons. 

And for a jolly one at the last, “Fight- 
ing the Insects: the Story of an Entomol- 
ogist,” by L. O. Howard (Macmillan), the 
discursive, jest-sprinkled life-story of a 
man who has spent his life in the pursuit 
of bugs and liked it. His friendships are so 
many that the book is a gallery of notables 
here and abroad. I began it to find out 
what checked the gypsy moth in New 
Hampshire, and found once more how 
precious is a lifelong enthusiasm. 


B. V., Madison, Wis., asks for a list 
« Of twenty-five of Balzac’s best 
stories, long and short. I am often asked 
for such a list, and always pass on the re- 
sponsibility to the little book by Professor 
George McLean Harper, “John Morley 
and Other Essays” (Princeton University 
Press). For this has an essay on the “Co- 
médie Humaine” that includes a list of 
twenty-one novels in the order in which 
they may most profitably be read. This is 
a matter of importance for beginners, not 
yet accustomed to coming upon people 
with whose previous career they are sup- 
posed to be familiar. 
(¢ |] UST above that adorable dog of 
yours,” says K. A. W., Needham, 
Mass., “you answer sOmeone who wants, 
among others, a book of ‘words sounding 
alike but with different meanings.’ In your 
answer, you refer her to the admirable 
‘Secretary’s Guide’ of C. O. S. Mawson, 
which has been a very present help to the 
undersigned in all times of her tribulation, 
but perhaps you do not know that in a 
more recent book by the same author 
there is a fairly exhaustive chapter on 
homonyms, as well as much else. This book 
is “The Dictionary Companion” (Double- 
day, Doran), which was purchased on 
sight and has lived at my right hand ever 
since. I have never seen anything at all like 
it, and as an ex-teacher of English, I am 
always on the lookout for helps to writers, 
including myself. It is not just a book of 
reference—though it seems to contain 
everything a writer-in-a-hurry would 
ever want—but it is so interesting that 
one reads it through from cover to cover. 
If you do, when you come to the chapters 
on Aids and Origins; Roots and Branches, 
and the police line-up on page 39, I think 
you will agree with me that the book has 
that rare combination of sound scholar- 
ship and racy humor that one finds in 
Weekley—and almost nowhere else. Inci- 
dentally, there is an amusingly workable 




















scheme for learning to spell and a syllab- 
icated vocabulary, practically a dictionary 
in itself, thrown in for good measure.” 


M. S., Wellesley, Mass., says, if A. 

, P., who asked on March 11 for let- 
ters, cares for an exotic element he might 
like (or even love) the “Letters from 
Egypt,” by Lady Duff-Gordon, not the 
present bearer of that title but the delight- 
ful woman who died in the sixties. Lucie 
Austin, daughter of remarkable parents 
and herself generously gifted with brains, 
beauty, and goodness, had known the in- 
tellectual élite of Great Britain from Sid- 
ney Smith to Meredith, as a child had 
been the pet of Heine, and as a woman had 
dared to cross swords with Carlyle. Then 
came the lung trouble which finally killed 


her. With most gallant courage the beauty | 


and wit of an English drawing-room set 
about making the best of ill health in a 
foreign land among primitive conditions, 
learned Arabic, made friends, and through 
her tolerance, kindliness, and chivalrous 
good-breeding grew to know the Egyp- 
tian Arab as few save Lane knew him. 
These letters are not only a fascinating 
picture of a country where, as she says, 
Herodotus is written over the Bible and 
the Koran over Herodotus, as on a palimp- 
sest, but they are the portrait of a very 
brilliant and lovable character. Years ago 
a new edition came out with an introduc- 
tion by her friend, Meredith, but I fear the 
letters are now out of print. Some of the 
larger libraries no doubt have them. Why 
does not one of the many reprint series 
make them available to the average 
reader? 


HE Furrow Press, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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Make the most of oppor. 
tunities for delightfu| 
recreation these days! 
Enlarge your horizons, 
meet great men, and pass 
your time in good com. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


By Edith Wharton. A volume of five 
distinguished stories, including the 
novelette, Her Son. Urbane, mature 
and deeply moving, these tales reveaj 
all the qualities which have placeg 
Mrs. Wharton among the foremost 
American fiction writers. “We com. 
mend it not only for its art but also 
for its salutariness.”— New Yop} 
Times. $2.00 


——$——_. 











says that its “David the Giant Killer,” | 


by Margaret K. Soifer, and “Revolt in the 
Ark,” belong in the recent list of recent 
puppet books, for, though children’s plays, 
they are easily adaptable for marionette 
or shadowgraph purposes. And the Yale 
Puppeteers, 34 West 46th Street, New 
York, have asked me to visit their theatre 
and witness a performance of “Mister 
Noah,” of which the town has been for 


some time talking. And Henry L. Mason, | 


Boston, sends me, to be forwarded to the 
inquirer for musical settings of “Little 
John Bottlejohn,” a delightful arrange- 
ment by his brother, Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son, written when he was eighteen years 
old—he is now in the Chair of Music at 
Columbia University. It is not only tune- 
ful, but with the fresh, ringing quality 
that makes children sing it. 


B. F., University of Kentucky, asks 
¢ about the Poet’s Guild, which will 
bring out an anthology of verse to be 
called “Poetry: the Interpreter of Amer- 
ican Life To-day.” The editor of “Poetry: 
the Interpreter of American Life To-day” 
is Miss Betty Myers of Savannah, Georgia, 
now a third-year student at Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, N. Y. This is 
the anthology sponsored by the Poets’ 
Guild, whose Executive Committee in- 
cludes Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Anna Hempstead Branch, Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow, Percy Mackaye, and 
Robert Underwood Johnson. Student 
poets from every accredited college in the 
United States will contribute. The com- 
pleted anthology will be part of a collec- 
tion of verse to be exhibited in manuscript 
form at the World’s Fair in Chicago this 
summer. Miss Myers was editor of last 
year’s collection of Sarah Lawrence verse, 
“New-Strung Bow” (Dutton). 


ILBERT DOANE, Librarian of the 
State University, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


is collecting data for a history of his native | 


town, Fairfield, Vermont, and asks me, as 
a Vermonter by election, if I ever stumble 
over references to it to make notes for 
him. “Any scrap of information about 
people who have lived there, anecdotes 
of early days, ad inf.! Descendants of its 
early settlers are scattered to the four 
corners of the earth, and a few have 
achieved fame of one sort and another.” 
One of these being Mr. Doane, at whose 
home in Lincoln I went to a luncheon that, 
all things considered, was about the top 
notch of entertainment I have reached on 
a lecture tour. Fairfieldians please take 
notice of his request. 





Philip Guedalla, who is lecturing in this 
country, is to study the battlefields of the 
Civil War when he is in the South—pre- 
sumably for a new book. 


—— 


ON THE HILL 


By Lewis Gibbs. Life in a London 
suburb brilliantly presented in 4 
novel by a new writer. “Successor 
to the late Arnold Bennett. In Gibbs, 
England has produced another novel. 
ist headed for the front rank.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. $2.00 
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LIFE’S PLACE 
IN THE COSMOS 


By Hiram Percy Maxim. A stimulat. 
ing new volume, by the famous engi. 
meer and inventor, in which he ex. 
plores the universe, explains the 
structure of the cosmos, discusses 
the development of the human race, 
and speculates on the possibility of 
life in Mars and other worlds. 
Illustrated. $2.50 








ST. AUCUSTINE 


By Rebecca West. A compact and 
provocative biography of the great 
Christian bishop and_ philosopher, 
brilliantly written by the popular 
novelist and critic. Direct, epigram- 
matic, unconventional. Appleton Bi. 
ographies. Frontispiece, $2.00 























MACAULAY 

By Arthur Bryant. This biography is 

alive with that very robustness and 

vigor which characterized Macaulay, 

A remarkable portrait and an u- 

biased analysis of his political activi- 

ties. Appleton Biographies. 
Frontispiece, $2.00 





These are Appleton Books 





NOTE: To those interested, we will send 

* on request, regularly and free of 
charge, our BOOK SERVICE PAPER contain 
ing timely information on books. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 











A vivid picture of American life 
from the Civil War to the election 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, with 200 
illustrations. 
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$3.50 at bookstores . 
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“Good Sport.”—S. S. Van Dine 
$1.50 
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Hailed by all the leading critics—reviewed 
on the front page of the Times and the 
Herald-Tribune the week of publication. 


The 
Tragedy of 


TOLSTOY 


By Countess Alexandra Tolstoy 


Alexander Nazaroff in the Times 
“Outstanding literary qualities—a keen 
sense of humor— vividness —a note- 
worthy gift of characterization.” 

isabel Paterson in the Herald-Tribune 


“Truly Tolstoyan from beginning | to 
end. It is another ‘War and Peace.’ 


William Soskin in the Post 


“Much material to interest those who 
still regard anything beyond Tolstoy's 
art as important in life.” 














John Cournos in the Sun 
“No one interested i in the great Russian 
can dispense with it. 
Lewis Gannett in the Herald-Tribune 


“A significant document in the Tolstoy 
saga—a story akin to the great pre-war 
Slav fiction.” 


At all bookstores $3 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Fourth Printing 


SHINING 
PALACE 


By Christine W. Parmenter 


“Another fine novel.” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram 
$2.00 
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“Almost perfect 

biography ...impossible 
to know what to praise 
most.” Saturday Review 


IVAN 
THE TERRIBLE 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM 
The story of Ivan IV— The First 
of the Tsars. 


Mlustrated $3.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Announcement 


This week The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature begins to review detective and 
mystery fiction according to a new plan. 
The department appearing on the next 
page under the heading The Criminal 
Record is designed to cover promptly all 
books in this field (with the exception of 
obvious ineptitudes). The Criminal Rec- 
ord is inaugurated in the belief that read- 
ers of detective stories can determine the 
possible interest in a book more easily 
from this brief, classified comment than 
from a conventional review; that they 
want prompt and complete information on 
certain major points, rather than detailed 
criticism. Books which fit partially into 
this category but which possess wider lit- 
erary value will be reviewed separately as 
heretofore. 


Fiction 


BANANA BOTTOM. By CtLaupe McKay. 

Harper. 1933. $2.50. 

Raped at the age of twelve, little Bita 
Plant was taken in hand by the Rev- 
erends Malcolm and Priscilla Craig. Using 
her somewhat in the nature of a human 
guinea-pig, they sent her abroad to be 
educated at their own expense; she was 
to be the living exponent of one aspect of 
the gospel of salvation they had been 
preaching for years on the island of Ja- 
maica. For seven years she was brought 
up as a lady, taught to play the piano, 
read French, schooled in the gentilities. 
When she returned to her native land 
the experiment of the Reverends Craig 
seemed auspiciously “successful,” for the 
Bita who returned was a lady of refine- 
ment and gentle tastes—for music, for 
literature, for discussion of the topics that 
concerned the welfare of her race. She 
was eventually to supplant the mission- 
aries at the Jubilee mission and help 
carry on the work to which they had de- 
voted their lives. But they had believed 
environment all powerful; they had reck- 
oned without the power of racial heredity. 

This is the situation Mr. McKay sets 
forth, and the subsequent events he han- 
dles with integrity and a talent consis- 
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By instilling into familiar events a fresh 
glamor and excitement, by adding to known 
facts new material hitherto buried in dusty 
archives, by blending dramatic narrative and 
psychological insight in superb prose, Stefan 
Zweig has created in this biography a final 
word in history and an event in literature. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE 





Maas In Canada: 


Perhaps two or three times in a year, comes 
a book which must be read. If Marie Antoi- 
nette only told the long-concealed truth of 
a misunderstood woman and her age, it 
would be such a book. But the literary art- 
istry which has gone into that telling places 
it among the really priceless additions to 
the literature of biography. Illustrated $3.50 


by STEFAN ZWEIG 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
April selection — Book-of-the-Month Club 


THE VIKING PRESS . NEW YORK CITY 
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tently interesting, if never conspicuously 
brilliant. Trained to all the amenities of 
polite white society, Bita, a negro Galatea, 
still feels powerfully the pull of her an- 
cestry, the power of her former way of 
life, and the life of her people. Before the 
book has come to an end, the experiment 
has, from the standpoint of the well-in- 
tentioned but bigotted Craigs, failed 
miserably. They are shocked and sad- 
dened that their protégée should love and 
understand the more “backward” trends 
of her people, be politely oblivious of the 
ideas for which they had sacrificed so 
much. From the Jubilee mission house 
she returns to Banana Bottom, and when 
she finally marries, she takes “a common 
drayman.” 

Mr. McKay intelligently exploits the 
charm of a milieu fresh to most of our 
readers; he can create character and 
mood, and if he permits his narrative to be 
occasionally sidetracked by a little justi- 
fiable special pleading, he speaks up in a 
good cause. There is abundant humor in 
this book, and pathos; there is melodrama 
and the quiet charm of introspective 
analysis, and above all, there is entertain- 
ment. 


THE STRANGER ON THE ISLAND. By 
Brann Wuittock. Appleton. 1933. $2. 
During the period of religious readjust- 

ment in the middle of the last century, 

many curious sects sprang up in the 

United States, to flourish briefly and be 

notorious in local history. The Mormons 

alone have survived in a modified state as 
factors in our modern life, but these epi- 
sodes in our development are still re- 
membered sufficiently to be of use to the 
writers of historical novels. Mr. Whitlock 
has chosen a group not unlike the Mor- 
mons for treatment in his new book, which 
is set on an island in the Great Lokes re- 
gion, ruled over by a polygamous prophet 
calling himself King Gorel. His followers, 
abstemious and hard-headed traders, are 
not a particularly jolly crew, but for con- 
trast the author has made the French- 

Canadian hero, Pierre Lenoir, fond of his 

rum, tobacco, and an occasional flirtation. 

Fleeing from the consequences of a 

drunken brawl] in Mackinac, he finds him- 

self on Gorel’s island, where he settles 
down to life as a fisherman. His subse- 
quent love affair with the wife of one of 

Gorel’s principal henchmen is conven- 

tional enough, and its tragic outcome after 

a struggle with the mysterious power of 

this early American dictator is not un- 

foreseen. 

There is much to be said, however, for 
Mr. Whitlock’s quiet and skillful handling 
of a not over interesting tale, The strange 
background is excellently done, without 
unnecessary melodramatic detail, and 
later the romance of Martha and Pierre 
has its touching moments. If it were not 
for the polygamous features in Gorelism, 
the book might almost seem to have been 
designed as a serious and well documented 
juvenile. An adult reader will find it a 
trifle naive, but written with genuine sin- 
cerity in the well-turned prose which Mr. 
Whitlock has always employed, whether 
for purposes of fiction or diplomacy. 


MA JEETER’S GIRLS. By Dorotnuy 

Tuomas. Knopf. 1933. $1.75. 

Announced as a novel, Miss Thomas’s 
first book is a collection of short, atmos- 
pheric sketches of the six Jeeter girls— 
Bell, Ella, Laura, Lizzie, Lena, Evie. These 
six sketches gain what little cohesion they 
possess as a continuous narrative, through 
the relation of each girl’s story by Ma 
Jeeter herself. In homely, countryside 
lingo, she comments on her daughters, the 
affairs that led up to their respective mar- 
riages or children (not inevitably the 
same thing here), their personalities and 
childhood. 

In essentials, the same pattern is re- 
peated five times—Evie alone breaks with 
Jeeter tradition. The girls had a “weak- 

ess” for men; mostly their children were 
born shortly after they married; one of 
them never married, and at least two ac- 
quired their husbands through the un- 
beatable combination of Ma Jeeter’s na- 
tive sagacity and the more authentic ap- 
peal of a sheriff. Evie alone broke with 
tradition; she married in leisure and pro- 
vided the family with an honest-to-good- 
ness wedding, from which the other five 
girls drew belated, vicarious delight. 

Miss Thomas has here set down an al- 
most literal transcription of events, as told 

(Continued on next page) 
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BEETHOVEN IN 1823 
From the drawing by Von Lifer 


The Oxford University Press is justly 
famed, among other things, for the amaz- 
ing range of its inexpensive series.’ Every- 
body knows the Oxford Standard Au- 
thors, the Oxford Miscellany Series,’ the 
World’s Manuals,‘ the Oxford Library of 
Translations, the Tudor and Stuart Li- 
brary, and especially the World’s Clas- 
sics.® 

One of the most delightful, the Musical 
Pilgrim Series,’ ‘has just been recalled to 
us by the publication of a new volume, 
Beethoven, by Frank Howes, which coin- 
cides happily with the Beethoven cycle 
just now being given by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Oxonian remembers an article on 
“How to Appear Musical” which declared 
that all you had to do was to say after 
a concert in loud tones, “After all, 
Beethoven is Beethoven.” As Mr. Howes 
says, “Beethoven has always been re- 
garded (rightly) as a ‘character,’ a com- 
poser of strong and interesting personal- 
ity, and even as a kind of philosopher. 
Mind and character are written clearly all 
over his music.” Consequently he sets out 
to analyse the compositions of Beethoven’s 
critical period and to show how they re- 
flect his mind and personality. He is care- 
ful not to carry this too far: “By means of 
key-relationships and the disposition of 
themes you can construct a recognizable 
picture of a mental struggle, a spiritual 
emancipation, submission to fate, the mas- 
tery of happiness and so on, but you can- 
not by putting dominant and tonic har- 
mony into sharp juxtaposition . . . signify 
that Napoleon has met with opposition 
from British sea-power or has anticipated 
his imperial dignity by becoming Consul 
for life.” 

He deals with the second and third 
Symphonies, the Emperor, and G. Major 
Piano Concertos, and the Violin Concerto, 
as well as the “Heiligenstadt Testament.” 
In earlier volumes in the series Sir W. 
Hadow has treated Beethoven’s Quartets 
Op. 18, and A. Forbes Milne, Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas (in two parts’). 

Other recent titles in these authorita- 
tive little paper-backed books, which can 
be carried to a concert in your inside 
pocket, are Strauss’s “The Rose Cavalier,” 
by E. Blom; Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” by T. 
Armstrong; Strauss’s Tone-Poems, by T. 
Armstrong; Debussy and Ravel, by F. H. 
Shera; and Bach’s Mass in B. Minor, by 
C. S. Terry. 

Dr. Terry has just produced a new book, 
by the way, called The Music of Bach— 
An Introduction,’ which he describes as 
follows: “These pages fill the gap deliber- 
ately left open in my Bach: A Biography.” 
They offer a plain, non-technical guide to 
one of the largest expanses of musical 
thought planned by a human brain... . 
For my purpose is ... to relate Bach’s 
music to the circumstances of his life, un- 
fold its extent, offer guidance for a more 
intensive study of it, and incidentally en- 
gender the ‘warmth of Heart’ of true en- 
thusiasm.” 

The Oxford University Press expects to 
publish this, and Claude Debussy—His 
Life and Works,” by Léon Vallas who is 
now in this country, sometime this month. 
They have just published another musical 
biography — brilliant and absorbing — of 
Ferrucio Busoni,” by Edward J. Dent. 

THe OXOoNIAN. 


Our Boox-or-THE-Montu: Beethoven, by 
Frank Howe. 50c. 
(‘) Send for complete lists. 114 wus Ave- 


nue. (7) $1.50 each. (*) $1.25 each. ) $1.00 
m. see’ Various 5 Beco. *) each. 
—_— (*) $1.25. 


("), 50c -each. 
(°) $7.50. (*) $3.00. mi) $5.75. 
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“A Shaw Kaleidoscope” 


Brilliant Colors Everchanging Pictures Intricate Patterns 


BERNARD SHAW 


PLAYBOY AND PROPHET 
By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Author of “European Dramatists’”’ ‘Contemporary Immortals, 
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Translation of a letter from 


ALBERT EINSTEIN to 
\ ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


“I thank you heartily for your 
\ unique book. It should really be 
called: Bernard Shaw Kaleidoscope. 
It does not appear to be the work of a 
professor, but it conveys a character- 
istic image of this highly original man, 
more vividly than any systematic bi- 
ography could possibly do. 

“For the forthcoming Festival I 
wish you happiness with all my heart 
and I rejoice that your literary achieve- 
ments are finding at the hands of our 
contemporaries the recognition they 
deserve.” 








Lavishly Illustrated, $7.50 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd St., New York 
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OMEN WITHOUT MEN. 
Maude Meagher writes a romance of the warrior 
women known to history as the Amazons. Their 
loves and hates and curious customs are re- 
counted with keen irony and moving beauty in a 
romance filled with movement and shifting color. 


A novel that makes yesterday as vital as today, 
as modern as tomorrow. $2.00 
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Every reader of the “Saturday Review” 


ut aside, 
{ew York 


Not a volume to read once and 


will find this book as important as the dictionary. 
by every serious reader. The 


but a reference work for a lifetime of continued use 


Times calls it: ““A very usable fe Bmen for stu denen, toilers in intellectual fields, writers, 
scholars, general readers, anybody and everybody who reads or writes, it would be a daily com- 

e panion “a om stant service here are titles of books, plays, poems, names of — a 
characters, common allusions, etc., etc." 866 pages, bound in Buckram. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 





CLASSIFIED 





BACK NUMBERS 





BACK NUMBERS of MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. 





BOOKBINDING 





WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
should wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant, 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Book-Binders and Wholesale Dealers, 160 
East 56th Street, New York City. 





FIRST EDITIONS 





4 CATALOGUE OF FIRST EDITIONS 
and Children’s Classics will be sent on re- 
quest. Georgia Lingafelt, 410 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 

, a eS eneers eee 
FIRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS. CATA- 
LOGUES. PHILIP DUSCHNESS, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FAGOTS OF CEDAR (Bookfellow Edi- 
tion) IvAN Swirt. Limited, signed. Three 
dollars, postpaid. SWIFT, The Palms, 


DetRoir. 





FIRST EDITIONS OF OUTSTANDING 
books. Catalogue Ready, Charles K. Stotle- 
meyer, Hancock, Maryland. 





FRENCH BOOKS 





VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 
MAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 





The FRENCH BOOK COMPANY, 556 
Madison Avenue. “New York’s Largest 
French Bookshop.” “Over 500,000 books in 
stock.” Mail orders, information, prompt. 
Big Catalogue 20c (stamps). 





LITERARY SERVICES 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Play and scenario depart- 
ment. THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, 
INC., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





LETITIA S. PENDLETON—Constructive 
criticism, editing, polishing. Particularly in- 
terested new authors. EDITORIAL SER- 
VICE, 17 East 96th Street, New York. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE sold! 
This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
published books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned, Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





MARKET ANALYSIS OF manuscripts 
without fee. Send for list of demand material. 
WRITERS’ GUILD OF NEW YORK, 225 
Fifth Avenue. 





MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS TYPED, edited. 


ersonal assistance. Reasonable. William D. 


Horgan, 17 Seventh Avenue South, New. 


York. N. Y. Telephone CHelsea 2-7924. 





OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 








“SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS,” Station H, 
Box 66, New York. Out-of-print books 
Reasonably and promptly supplied. 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 





The ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
Classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy, 
minimum twelve words, 6 cents a word each 
msertion; for any smaller number of inser- 
tions 8 cents a word each insertion. Copy 
may be changed every week. The forms 
close Friday morning eight days before pub- 
lication date. Address Department G.H., 
on Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 

Street, New York City, telephone 

Ryant 9-0896, 


XUM 








News from the States 





every two weeks or so @ 





In this department of the SaturpAy Review oF LITERATURE will be gathered 
budget of news concerning literary and bookselling 
activities all over the United States. Our news will eventually cover, from time 
to time, every State in the Union. What the Sarurpay Review most desires for 
this department is the pithy a upon some significant matter, whether 
in relation to authors’ activities, boo 

of reading in a particular territory, or allied matters. Booksellers’ anecdotes will 
be welcomed. The interchange of ideas is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
We hope that a bird’s-eye view of reading and writing America will prove valu- 
able both to our subscribers and to the book-world at large. 


lling activities and problems, the trend 








ALABAMA j ; 
The peach trees are in bloom in Ala- 


bama now and Lewis Follett, who con- 
tributes the items from that state printed 
below, also sends us a poem about a 
peach-tree, printed in one of his columns 
of The Wanderer in The Birmingham 
News. We have room only for the poem’s 
beginning: 

When at last I die 

And you put. me in my grave, 

Close beside me place a tree... 

Not a brave 

Dark cedar, or an oak 

But a peach, or plum, or pear— 

(Maybe one of each!) 

But surely let one be a peach. 

William March, formerly of Mobile, 

Alabama, has added to the recent outcrop 
of war books in “Company K” (Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas), which includes 
one short story that received the O. Henry 
Memorial award in 1931, and another that 
is included in the 1932 O. Henry collection. 
The book is appropriately bound in O. D. 
khaki, with the stamp of crossed rifles on 
its cover. As a member of the Marine 
Corps, Mr. March entered the war. He 
saw service in most of the engagements of 
the Fifth Regiment and was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre, the Navy Cross and the 
D. S. C. As soon as the war was over he 
proceeded with his early intention to 
study law, and is now prominent in that 


| profession in New York. His writing, one 
| imagines, is an escape, both from the 
present and the past. 





“White Spirituals in Southern Uplands,” 
with its lengthy subtitle, “The Story of 
the Fasola Folk, Their Songs, Singings, 
and ‘Buckwheat Notes’” (The University 
of North Carolina Press), is a recent book 
by George Pullen Jackson, who spent his 
early life in Birmingham. Dr. Jackson has 
attained prominence as a musical critic 
and artist as well as in his writings, but 
his chief occupation is in the department 
of German at Vanderbilt University. He 
makes an interesting distinction between 
the mountain ballads and the “white spir- 
ituals.” “The ballads are the lonesome 
tunes,” says Dr. Jackson, “sung by indi- 
viduals to stave off lonesomeness. The 
spirituals are the gregarious sisters of the 
‘ballads.’ ” 


HAWAII 

Clifford Gessler of Honolulu recounts 
matter that should be of special interest to 
Saturday Review readers: — 

With George Bernard Shaw in the audi- 
ence and the author on the stage in the 
prologue, Christopher Morley’s dramatic 
fantasia “Where the Blue Begins” had its 
world premiére at the University of Ha- 
waii in Honolulu, March 16. Arthur Wy- 
man, who five years ago rehearsed with 
Mr. Morley in Hoboken for a performance 
of this play there which never occurred, 
directed a cast of students of various racial 
ancestors in a production which sold out 
the house five nights, a record run for an 
amateur production in Honolulu. Mr. Wy- 
man appeared with Mr. Morley in the pro- 
logue. 

G. B. S., in Honolulu on a world tour, 
sat through the entire play, which, be- 
cause of the difficulty of making four com- 
plete changes of scene with the limited 
facilities of the university lecture hall, 
lasted until nearly midnight. He and Mr. 
Morley were observed chatting between 
acts. Mr. Shaw is reported to have told 
Mr. Morley that the play had good lines, 
when he could understand them. He com- 
plained that the American players blurred 
their consonants overmuch for a British 
ear. 

Mr. Shaw, in his tour aboard the Em- 
press of Britain, has been writing a play, 
but declined to reveal details. “Writing 
plays is my profession,” he said, “and I 
came aboard to do a little work. I don’t 
know yet what the title will be. The title 
comes last.” 

Mr. Morley astonished Honolulu literati 
by his endurance the same day when he 
autographed steadily for an hour and a 
half without apparent fatigue. The Hono- 
lulu Paper Co. on that day sold out its en- 





tire stock of “Where the Blue Begins,” and 
great inroads were made into available 
supplies of Mr. Morley’s other works. 


MISSOURI 

From Louis E. Westheimer we gather 
the following: — 

A book by a Missourian worthy of first 
honors is that lyric saga of the Indian, 
“Black Elk Speaks,” by Missouri’s emi- 
nent poet-laureate, John G. Neihardt. The 
title page of the book reads, “Black Elk 
Speaks—As Told to John G. Neihardt,” 
and, while one does not doubt that Mr. 
Neihardt took down verbatim transcrip- 
tions of Black Elk’s lengthy narrations, 
one can be sure that it is Mr. Neihardt who 
gives the epic its deep, plangent mysti- 
cism. 

Other than Mr. Neihardt, Missouri can 
boast only the general run of minor poets, 
most of them youthful and practically all 
of them women. Any self-respecting Mid- 
Western state can show a similar group. 
True, one Dennis Murphy, Ozarkian born 
and Phi Beta Kappa bred, did win a word 
of praise from Mr. Neihardt and a St. 
Louis poetry prize recently with some 
“verse of the soil.” 


OHIO 

Katharine Garford Thomas, of Elyria, 
supplies us with the following note: — 

One seldom hears about a public official 
of a village resigning his post because its 
duties prevented him from indulging his 
hobby, but such was the case with Charles 
Alden Seltzer when he resigned from the 
mayoralty of North Olmsted, Ohio, to de- 
vote himself to his writing. 

Mr. Seltzer had served that village as 
mayor since 1929 and during his tenure of 
office secured a reduced electric light rate 
for his village after a series of battles with 
the public utilities. He also established the 
village’s own bus line into Cleveland. 

Mr. Seltzer is a novelist who has been 
writing for twenty-five years and in that 
time has produced about thirty novels as 
well as many serials and short stories 
which have found a ready market. Some 
of his stories have been adapted to the 
screen. 


WISCONSIN 

We are indebted to Mollie Rahr Bryan, 
of Madison, for the subjoined: — 

William H. Varnum, Professor of Art 
Education at the University of Wisconsin, 
is rewriting his book, “Industrial Arts De- 
sign” (Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 1916), 
a practical guide for designing in wood, 
clay, and metal for high schools and col- 
leges. Mr. Varnum is also the author of 
“Pewter Design and Construction” (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1926), the 
first book of its kind on pewter to be 
written. 

“In writing a short story, begin as near 
the climax as you can,” says Travis Mason 
(“Viennese Caprice,” Saturday Evening 
Post, Nov. 8, 1930, “Portraits at Trevelyan 
House, American Mercury, Oct. 1932). 
“The necessary exposition of events which 
preceded the period around which the 
story centers can be accomplished through 
‘flash-back’ in the conversation of the 
characters. The three main factors are: 
first, the message or theme, second, the 
technique, and third, style, or ‘the power 
to touch with ease, grace, precision, any 
note in the gamut of human thought or 
emotion.’ The ‘surprise ending,’ generally 
meets with editorial favor.” “Prosperity 
Comes to Town,” Miss Mason’s latest 
story, reflects the logging days of early 
Wisconsin in a modern setting. 

An interesting project instituted by a 
group of University of Wisconsin students 
is the publication of the Rockinghorse 
Chapbooks with the inscription: 

“They swayed about upon a rocking- 

horse 

And thought it Pegasus.” Keats. 

No. 1 issue was poems by Martha Cham- 
pion entitled “Hellenics,” No. 2 is “Eight 
Sonnets” including one each by Jessica 
Davidson, H. Kenneth Elkins, Grace Gol- 
den, Thomas Ford, Jule Nydes, Eugene 
Silverman, Peter Krumble, and Miriam 
Berwitz. 
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PERSONALS 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things wanted or unwanted ; 
personal services to let or required; literary 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to a 
select and intelligent clientéle; exchange 





| and barter of literary property or literary 


services; jobs wanted, houses or camps for 
rent, tutoring, travelling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fifty 
lines). Rates 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept., Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





RENT — agreeable furnished four-room 
apartment. Beekman Place neighborhood, 
plenty of books, very cheap to congenial 
tenant. May to September. Editor. 





BINDERS for your Saturday Review num- 
bers. Gold stamped, black buckram, wire 
fasteners, handy way to file the copies as 
issued, or the back files. Postpaid $1.50. 
Mendoza Book Co., 15 Ann St., N. Y. C. 





WOULD enjoy discussing Plato’s Dialogues 
and related subjects with interested indi- 
viduals, vicinity San Francisco or Berkeley. 
Bilitis. 





WANTED: Set French Language Course, 
gramophone records, low cost. Box 135, 





CHARMING young woman interested in 
finance and business science desires edifying 
correspondence with scholarly gentleman, 
preferably army officer, lawyer, or financier. 
Box 136. 





YOUNG man, literate, well-mannered, 24, 
will do anything for one year for $1,200. 
Even good hard work. Oskar, c/o Saturday 
Review of Literature. 





COUNTRY HOME—Unusual opportunity 
to buy beautiful estate in North Carolina at 
bargain price. Details. Box 137. : 





YOUNG woman with small capital to invest 
desires to make interesting business connec- 
tion in New York in which her abjlity and 
education will count. Box 138. 





THIRSTY leather bindings crave nourish- 
ing libations of LEATHER VITA. Cleans, 
softens, restores, prevents cracking. Enough 
for 50 volumes (excellent for golf bags, club 
grips, luggage, etc., too). $1. Sample and 
booklet “The Care of Leather” 10c postpaid. 
Dept. H, Leather Vita Company, Inc., 15 
West 47th St., New York. 
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To announce 


one of the most impor- 
tant events in American 


publishing history 


The Syllabus of a 
novel to be called 
Anthony Adverse 
by Hervey Allen 


@ This handsomely printed Syllabus antedates by 
six weeks the publication of Anthony Adverse, by 
Hervey Allen. Tremendous in its scope, and deeply 
founded in the essential realities of life, both spiri- 
tual and physical, Anthony Adverse is a novel which 
definitely belongs in that denomination of novels 
to which we assign Fielding’s ‘“Tom Jones’’, Tol- 
stoy’s ‘“‘War and Peace’, and Hugo's ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables’. The task of writing it has absorbed its 
author for four years. Copies of the first edition 
may be reserved in book stores now.* 


@ The Syllabus pictured above is a limited edition 
of the working outline which Mr. Allen prepared 
for his own use; it has been printed for limited dis- 
tribution, first, because it is in itself a unique and 
uniquely interesting literary item, and second, be- 
cause it indicates far beyond the power of any 
advertisement, the scope and significance and the 
underlying purposes of the novel, as Mr. Allen has 
conceived them. 1000 copies of this Syllabus were 
specially designed, printed on sixteen pages with a 
decoration by Allan McNab, and the type destroyed. 
Of these, 350 have been made available to the pub- 
lic and will be sent, on request, as long as they last. 


* The regular edition is in one volume of 1200 pages, priced at $3.00, 
and will be on sale May 22nd. It will, however, be preceded by a 
limited, autographed edition of 105 copies, in three volumes, 99 of 
which are for sale at $15.00. 




















FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc., Pudiissers 


9 East 41st Street New York 


[_] Please send me on receipt of this coupon the Syllabus of a Novel to be called 


| 


ANTHONY ADVERSE. I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 


I 


Address 
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ZORGE FRISBEE, of San Fran- 

cisco, has sent us a lot of acrostic 

readings from time to time, as 

he lectures on “Acrostics in 
Elizabethan England,” etc. We regret that 
we have not space for them in this depart- 
ment—but acrostics are just something 
we can’t go into within these crowded 
limits. . . . 

Doubleday, Doran is to publish Richard 
Aldington’s new novel, “All Men Are 
Enemies,” this Spring. He has been in 
Portugal, whither he went due to the 
glowing accounts Aldous Huxley gave 
him of the life of the Portuguese country 


folk. We hope he found the life as de- | 
| honest meat and bread of good literatur, 


scribed. ... 


Did you read Edith Olivier’s “Mr. Chil- 


| vester’s Daughters” back in January? 
| Edith Olivier is one of our favorite Eng- 

lish novelists, and we are glad to note that 
| her books have become more and more 


popular in America. We cherish a volume 


| of her “The Triumphant Footman,” with 


her autograph on the flyleaf. In England 
“Mr. Chilvester’s Daughters” was called 
“The Seraphim Room,” a better title in 
our opinion. Miss Olivier gets some cork- 
ing titles for her books, and in them she 
displays an imagination entirely original 
and individual... . 

Arthur W. Bell’s reprimand in rhyme to 
the Man of Porlock who interrupted 
Coleridge seems to have struck a spark in 
many bosoms, judging from the corre- 


spondence about it to the Nest. Gordon | 


Reed, of Syracuse University, sends us a 
sonnet “To the Man from Porlock,” and 


Florence Conn of Edgewood, R.I., pillories | 


again “this swinish visitor who so cruelly 
thrust his cloven hoof into the dream- 


fabric of ‘Kubla Khan,’” in a ballade. Her | 


refrain is, “A gentleman from Porlock 


knocks and knocks.” All of us who try to | 
| recently an uncle of ours told us that 


do any creative work in the world have 


experienced our own gentlemen from Por- | 
lock, those bland and asinine interrupters | 


—even though the importance of our 
work can hardly vie with Coleridge’s. We 
are sorry we have not room to print the 
sonnet and the ballade here... . 


Norah James, the English novelist, has 
put herself on record as believing that | 
| And, peculiarly enough, he was not even 


“writing should be a second string to some 


other job; otherwise you lose touch with | 


life, and then you become too much con- 


| cerned with the material success of your 





books.” Miss James has followed her own 


precept, having been a sculptor, a trade 


union organizer, a political secretary, and 
the advertising director of an English pub- 
lishing house. At present she acts as Eng- 
lish agent for some American publishers. 


We thank Mrs. Mary B. Sandberg of 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., for her lines about T. S. 
Eliot, written just after passing her seven- 
ty-seventh birthday. We cannot quite 
agree with her about Eliot’s “Hippopo- 
tamus,” as we think it is a perfectly swell 
poem... . 

We thank Miss Helen Leighton, of 
Brookline, Mass., for sending us “The 
1033d Psalm,” “The Politician is my Shep- 
herd,” but unfortunately we have already 
heard this in several versions, and it has 
been pretty widely circulated. .. . 

Irene Wilde of Los Angeles favors us 
with the following “Protest” which seems 
to us timely: 


Urge me not in spring 

To fix my eyes on things of heaven; 
Some other season, please— 

It is not meet 

When sweet alyssum white as milk 
Spilled on the earth 

Froths to a nebulous galaxy 

At my feet. 


Well, we see that Hugh Walpole has 
polished off the Herries family with the 
fourth and final volume, “Vanessa,” and 
has been holidaying in Jamaica, which 
means that he has plunged into a new 
novel of modern London. Doubleday, Do- 
ran will bring out in June a volume of his 
short stories, “All Souls’ Night.” “Va- 
nessa” will appear in the Fall. We marvel 
at the prolific force of these novelists. If 
we ever wrote a novel it would take us 
about six years, we think—and then we’d 
be sick and tired of the darn thing. We 
know it’s the order of the day, and that 
publishers have got novelists hypnotized 
into the “book-a-year” routine, and nov- 
elists have turned into manufacturers of 
a staple product and have to keep their 











name and wares before the public. By 
when you look at it from a detached poig 
of view, it does seem odd that practitioners 
of a fine art should be expected to 
methodical business men. It’s idiotic! } 
accounts for the great deluge of trash, 
mediocrity, and ephemera that almog 
swamps the book market. This is not apro. 
pos of Walpole, who is a natural-bop 
writer, although one could dispense with 
a lot of his work, by preference retai 

only the best. But we’ve seen the practigs 
spoil writers with native gifts and 

them into machines baking bread for the 
populace, or rather concocting pastrigs 
which ruin the popular digestion for th. 


But as publishing houses grow large, the 


| presses have to be fed and their larg 


staffs paid. So more and more books mugt 
be produced. The tendency in Amerig 
has been—energetically practical as we 


| are, or think we are—to try to organig 


publishing like any other big busineg, 
But the publishing business is no moreg 
regular business than is the “show bugi. 
ness.” That is the whole trouble. . . 

We read a lot of trash, ourself, in cur. 
rent magazines and in current books, but 
we'd rather not if we could get better. The 
good stories and books do occur occasion. 
ally, but a lot of them are lost in the de. 
luge. Oh, well, we’ll get down off the soap. 

Before he left for parts west including 
Hawaii, our confrére, Chris Morley, lef 
with us a copy of The American Oxoniag, 
remarking that we might be interested in 
an item on page 27. We ace, because there 
begins an article entitled “Verdant Green” 
or “A Book Written in Spite of Itself.” We 
wonder how many of the present genera. 
tion know anything of “Cuthbert Bede’? 
masterpiece? We read it as a boy, and just 


when he was at Yale, some years before 
we even existed, it was an influence in 
his life. ... 

“Cuthbert Bede,” is seems, was really 


| the Reverend Edward Bradley, Rector of 
| Stretton. The author wrote of the Oxford 


of eighty years ago. That is, in at least two 
of the books about Verdant Green, he did. 


an Oxford man! From St. Cuthbert and 
St. Bede, the two patron saints of Durham, 
where he matriculated, he drew his pseu- 
donym. He resided at Oxford for abouta 


| year, however. He did his own illustra- 


tions. In fact, the Hlustrations came first 
and the text was written around them! k 
seems that by today more than a quarter 
of a million of the first “Verdant Green” 
book have been sold, and it is now truly 
a classic. But the Reverend Edward Brad- 
ley received three hundred and fifty 
pounds in a lump sum for it, and his re 
muneration ceased there! He was no busi- 
ness man. He was a clergyman. If “Ver- 
dant Green” enthusiasts want to see the 
article of which we speak, written, by the 
way, by Carroll A. Wilson, they 
apply to the editor of The American O20- 
nian, A. C. Valentine, at Pierson College, 
New Haven, Connecticut. .. . 

We have an interesting letter from Earle 
F. Walbridge concerning his “internal evi- 
dence” as to the authorship of “The Gold 
Falcon,” but must hold it over till our next 
ae 

Cyril Clemens of the International Mark 
Twain Society wishes us to tell you about 
their contest of this year. The Society s 
offering a prize of twenty-five dollars for 
the best short essay of approximately five 
hundred words on the subject, “Whom! 
Consider the Best Living Novelist of My 
State—and Why.” If any state has no liv- 
ing novelist residing within its border 
one from a neighboring state may 
chosen. All essays must, by September 
first, reach the International Mark Twail 
Society, Webster Groves, Missouri. . . - 

The annual subscription dinner of the 
Friends of the Princeton Library, to 
held at The Plaza, at 7.30 Thursday eve 
ning, May 4th, will have as a special few 
ture the first public announcement of tht 

1932 Pulitzer Prize winners in Letters. 
those who have previously received Pie 
litzer prizes in Letters have been in 

as guests at the dinner. Thirty-two 
these authors have already a 

The National Broadcasting Company wil 
broadcast an hour of the program over ‘ 
coast-to-coast hook-up. t 
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